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DAN CARPENTER, PIONEER MERCHANT 
AND HORTICULTURIST 


BY DAVID W. MAY 


Rarely does one find clearly portrayed in his own words 
the life of the pioneer. When others attempt to do this for him 
the result is frequently impaired by lack of spirit or accuracy. 
This sketch of a pioneer merchant and horticulturist of western 
Missouri, Dan Carpenter, is exceptional in its sharp outlines 
and truthfulness. Here is a picture of the highest type of settler, 
who led his community in practical and cultural matters. Here, 
also, is an exceptional sketch of the appearance of a pioneer 
town in western Missouri; and no account of the privations of 
the Missouri argonauts to California is more realistic than the 
one set forth.—Editor’s Note. 

The early settlers of Missouri were necessarily agricul- 
turists, for the great natural resource sought was contained in 
a fertile virgin soil. Naturally, there developed in each com- 
munity an outstanding leader who combined with farming the 
role of merchant, who was the one through whom business 
was transacted with the outside world and who had ready 
resources available to the community either of cash or credit. 

Such was Dan Carpenter to that section lying north of 
Kansas City and bordering the line between Platte and Clay 
counties. To this section he was “guide, philosopher and 
friend’’ during the greater part of a life of 95 years. He died 
in 1920 and his wife in 1924 at 94 years. They were childless. 
“The noblest works and foundations have proceeded from 
childless men, which have sought to express the images of their 
minds where those of their bodies have failed; so the care of 
posterity is most in them that have no posterity.” 

The following notes on his life were written by himself. 

“Dan Carpenter, son of William Carpenter, son of Ben- 
jamin Carpenter, a Methodist minister in the Shenandoah 
Valley, Virginia, during the Revolutionary war, son of John 
Carpenter of Gloucester, N. J., was born at Hanging Rock, 
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Lawrence county, Ohio, on the 7th of March, 1825, the seventh 
in a family of thirteen. Received the rudiments of education 
in the common subscription schools in log school houses of 
the early days. His mother, Hannah Clark, was born in 
Virginia and with her parents came to Ohio about 1802; 
was daughter of Samuel Clark of Elizabethtown, N. J. 

‘‘He came to Missouri with his father, mother, two sisters 
and one brother,—two brothers coming later. Attended 
school in Plattsburg one winter and in the ‘forks of Platte’ 
the next winter. 

“In the spring of 1845 began merchandising in partner- 
ship with his older brother, Amos, at Randolph, in Clay 
county, Missouri. After 21% years the partnership was 
dissolved, the stock divided, and he came to Barry in October, 
1847. Seized with the gold fever, he fitted up three ox 
teams—two loaded with merchandise and one with provisions 
—and crossed the plains with them in 1850, and landed in 
Placerville in September, where he was met by his brother, 
Benjamin, who had gone by way of the Isthmus in the winter 
preceding, and who died there soon after, himself being very 
sick at the time and unable to go to his burial. 

‘“‘He turned his business over to Capt. Robt. P. Clark, 
and was taken to their camp by the Gant brothers, who care- 
fully and kindly nursed him until he was able to be out and 
decided to return. He left San Francisco February 15, 
crossed the Isthmus in March and arrived home April, 1851. 

‘‘He went to New York with his father in July, bought a 
general stock of merchandise, and again began business in 
Barry in October. 

‘“‘He was married December 29, 1853, to Miss Martha 
Pauline Gash, who, in infancy, came with her parents from 
North Carolina in 1831 and settled one mile east of Barry. 

“He was made a Mason in 1852—became W. M. in 
1856 and served as such for ten years. Took the Chapter 
degrees in Liberty and Knight Templar in Weston. He pro- 
fessed his faith in our Savior November, 1859, and was re- 
ceived into Barry C. P. church by Rev. G. L. Moad. He was 
made elder in January, 1860, clerk of session in February, and 
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superintendent of Sunday school until 1911, and still is clerk 
and trustee. 

‘“‘He has been writer for a number of newspapers, both 
religious and secular. As a fruit lover he wrote a number of 
papers on growing fruit for the Missouri Valley and State 
Horticultural societies, which are published in the state society 
proceedings. Of a poetic mind, he wrote a number of songs, 
some of which, set to music, have been published both in sheet 
form and in song books. 

‘“‘He was a warm advocate of temperance and a total 
abstainer for 60 years, and in a paper published many years 
ago declared ‘Exaggeration of the evils of the liquor traffic 
impossible.’ His was an implicit, child-like faith, believing 
God ruled in all things and did what was best for His believ- 
ing children and that ‘all things work for good to those who 
love and serve Him.’ 

“‘He has held 225 funeral services for friends in all the 
churches in seven miles, and around the graves in nearly all 
public and private cemeteries and for all ages—the youngest 
only one hour—the oldest 93 years. 

‘‘He was notary public sixteen years, and postmaster at 
Barry nearly forty years, serving under every administration 
from 1852 to 1893. 

“The aim of his life has been to promote the best interests 
of society, elevate its moral life, advance religious interest, 
and extend the Redeemer’s kingdom.” 

His life rotated around the village of Barry, ten miles 
north of Kansas City on the Clay and Platte county line. 
Before the Platte Purchase was made, whereby the six counties 
of Platte, Buchanan, Andrew, Holt, Nodaway and Atchison 
were by treaty obtained from the Sac and Fox Indians, this 
was the western border of the State of Missouri. 

The village of Barry has stood still these many years and 
there remain log houses of the pioneers standing there, though 
they have been weatherboarded for “‘style.’’ 

Kansas City is sweeping to the north, having crossed 
the river finally with a free bridge and invaded the north 
country with a concrete, better than a Roman road. This 
passes one mile to the east of Barry while the electric line to 
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St. Joseph hurries by one mile to the west. The little village 
is therefore doomed to extinction as such and the human tide 
will surround it and overflow it, and incorporate it into the 
Greater Kansas City. 

In 1912 Dan Carpenter wrote thus of the village—‘‘for 
twenty years my home and for forty years my place of busi- 
ness.”’ 

“Long before the Platte Purchase was made, Barry had 
its beginning and one of the earliest buildings was a little 
two-room log house built astride the line—part in Missouri 
and part in the Indian territory for a trading post. Indians 
could come in on their own territory, cross the line into the 
next room and buy liquor in Missouri.” 

‘Upon the hill is a fine old-style pioneer dwelling built 
probably by Glen Burnett some time in the 20s. When I 
came to Barry in 1847 the late Judge Thomas M. Chevis 
kept it as a hotel and stabled the horses for the old stage line 
that carried the mail from St. Louis to Weston—going each 
way three times a week. The old-time ‘drummers’—now 
travelling salesmen—fared sumptuously at the table. In- 
stead of the usual ell, there was a long wide porch in the back 
enclosed and used for a dining room. One room was built 
over ‘the boundary line,’ now the line of Clay and Platte 
counties. This old 1% story house is in fine condition, with 
beautiful lawn in front, with flowers and great shade trees of 
evergreen and forest. 

“The first house as one goes west, on the south side of 
Main street, is of the regular pioneer style and was built in 
the 30s by unknown ones. It was the home of Charles Beal 
who had a saddle and harness shop near, in which he worked 
and kept the postoffice for many years. Beal sold the house 
and a few acres to Albert Tillery—long since gone to the 
reward of the faithful. Flowers, evergreens and large forest 
trees furnish a beautiful setting for this old dwelling. 

“A little further west is another of these comfortable 
old-style homes—one story, two rooms, hall and ell. When 
and by whom built is not known. 

“Next was a round log cabin where a good old negro 
lived. When the negro moved away the house was repaired 
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and became the home of Billy Atkinson, an English tailor. 
The little cabin is gone and a strawberry bed covers the ground. 

“The next was a 1% story hewn-log house. The hall 
was closed in and used by Benjamin Parrish for a tailor-shop. 
The writer kept a general store in one room. 

“A fine public well is next and then came a large log 
room in which Summers & Wilhite kept goods for several 
years, followed by Tom Sharp in the saloon business. The 
Meyer Bros. bought the lot and replaced the log house by a 
nice frame building in which they kept a fine line of dry goods. 
They closed out and started back to their old home in Germany 
in 1856 since when they have never been heard from. 

“Near this store was another two-room, hewn-log house 
with ell, owned by Hick Redman. It was used for a saloon 
for a while and then I kept store in it during the winter of 
1847-8. 

“Now go back to the east end of Main street on the north 
side. Opposite the Beal home Dr. B. M. Crust built a one- 
room hewn-log house. There was a big stone chimney with 
built-in bookcase on one side and china closet on the other. 
On the lot are evergreen and locust trees and beautiful flowers. 

“Near it was a little church. Next was a one-room, one- 
story hewn-log house where E. F. Knighton lived and had a 
carpenter’s shop. He did all kinds of work, making coffins of 
seasoned walnut, full size, for $15. Next came a two-story, 
two-room building used for a saloon and gambling hall. 

“Four or five men who lived in Barry made their living 
by cards and horse-racing. There were set seasons and 
gamblers would come from Lexington, Richmond, Liberty and 
Platte City to spend days and nights at their trade in rooms 
over or back of saloons. I’ve seen a hatfull of gold and silver 
coins on the table at one time. Some of the neighbors came 
almost every day, became merry at the bars, and as they 
went from one bar to another would shout— 


‘On wings of love we fly 
From grocerie to grocerie.’ 


‘Next on this side of the street was a big store-house where 
Summers & Wilhite kept a large stock of merchandise. When 
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they closed out, Summers went to California and Wilhite 
back to his farm. The old building was torn down and a 
new one built by the Protective Association—‘the anti-horse- 
thief society.’ 

‘Near it was a saloon in which one-legged Tommy Stapp 
sold the world’s curse and kept tables covered with cards, 
dice and roulette. The building is gone; Tommy is dead. 

“Tust over the line in Platte, D. M. McDonald built a 
large store-house. McDonald moved to Stewartsville, had a 
son killed in defense of their home, joined under ‘Pap’ Price, 
went through the war, moved to St. Joseph and died there. 
The widow is living at the age of 90 years. 

‘Wesley Marsh, called ‘Pompey Smash,’ had a comfort- 
able two-room-and-ell, one-story home just north of Mr. 
McDonald’s store. The house is gone and a nice little cottage 
now covers the old foundation with flowers and shade trees 
adding beauty to the lawn. 

“Memory clings to that dear little old town where I 
spent 22 years of my younger life.” 

To you who have made trips across the plains and moun- 
tains to the Pacific in limited trains with every luxury, the 
following account of a section of the trip Dan Carpenter made 
in 1850 may prove interesting. 

“September 2nd, 1850, we started on the long-feared 50- 
mile drive across the desert between the sink of Humboldt 
and Carson rivers—eight miles on the road are some sulphur 
springs. Coming to miles of mounds that look like potato 
hills, two to twelve feet high and three to twenty feet in 
diameter, covered with grease wood and through a perfectly 
barren region to heavy sand in which cattle and wagons sank 
six to ten inches every step for thirteen miles, brought us to 
Camp 101 on Carson river. 

“We were compelled to double teams, and leave two 
wagons to be returned for, and with John Morton, cousin of 
D. T. Bronaugh’s mother, and myself as guards. We dare 
not get out of the wagons after dark. Raging, howling, yelping 
coyotes prowled around and under them for anything to eat. 

How many no one could guess, but they seemed like a 
thousand. 
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‘While we waited for teams to return many trains passed, 
and others with packs on horses, mules and oxen and some 
with bundles on their backs, hungry and thirsty. One fellow 
footing it, with a bundle on his back, offered me a big flat 
dollar for a pint of water, but gold and silver have no value 
on a barren, torrid desert. 

‘Our first teams made the trip—54 miles—to Camp 101 
in three days and one night. Here was a trading post, the 
‘Devil’s Half Acre.’ Men would go back, drive up exhausted 
cattle left by emigrants, put out on grass for a few days, and 
sell them to others whose oxen had given out. 

‘“‘Desert does not fully convey its distress and destruc- 
tion. Men and teams weary and worn out, provisions short; 
almost despairing, destroyed and threw away everything 
that could be spared. At one place a train had piled up at 
least twenty-five wagons and burned them, nothing left but 
the iron. Tools for digging, washers, and various implements 
were scattered all along and over the way. Clothing in 
bundles were dropped. I picked up one with a fine suit of 
broadcloth and wore it as I came home. Horses, mules and 
oxen died by hundreds, if not thousands. Had they all been 
stretched touching head and tail they would have fenced the 
road asalane. Can one ever forget the horror of such scenes? 

“We're over the terrible experience and again on our 
way to the land of gold and promise. 

‘‘September 5—Death is waging war along the line. 
Six deaths in three miles of here today from cholera. On 6th, 
several deaths in a few miles. Moved at four o’clock six 
miles up the river, ate our supper and rolled out for a night’s 
drive across a dry, arid, sandy, rocky, hilly desert, seventeen 
miles to the river, at sunrise to Camp 102, and rested until 
3 p. m. More cow thief stations on the river and lots of 
cholera. 

‘‘From some cause, not remembered, my diary closes 
fourteen days before we reached Placerville (Hangtown, 
then) on the west of the great Sierra. It was my duty as 
‘wagon master’ to go ahead and select camp ground. One 
day off from the river at the foot of a high mountain, I rode 
up by the side of a big tree, fallen in long bygone years; stood 
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up on a 15% hand horse and with difficulty climbed up on it. 
It was more than a hundred feet long—you may guess its 
diameter. 

‘‘We are now fast ascending the mountains, over steep 
rugged road. One place, very narrow, around a curve. If 
wagon, team or man had slipped two feet, they would have 
fallen 100 feet and rolled a thousand more. 

“On top of the mountain I go in advance to arrange for 
the close of the long and weary trip. The first night I turned 
aside from the road, picketed my horse in the brush, wrapped 
my blanket around me and coiled down at the foot of a big 
tree with a root for pillow and slept; yes, slept as calm and 
sweetly as a babe in the mother’s arms. Waking at sunrise, 
high above the top of the tall trees soared and circled a great 
black eagle. The wings looked ten feet from tip to tip. 
Was he looking for fresh meat for breakfast? 

“‘Arrived at Placerville, so named from the rich placer 
diggings all around; also called Hangtown, because of the 
number of hangings. Three men were hung just outside of 
town the day before I got there and two a few days before. 
I don’t remember the cause. I bought a house and lot, 
fixed it up for business and on 21st of September unloaded 
our wagons and sent our cattle to ranch a few miles away, 
selling them shortly afterwards at $60 to $65 per yoke. Now 
for business. The boys are out prospecting and found some 
pretty rich spots about three miles from town. While they 
wash the dust and nuggets from the dirt, I sell goods.” 

No chronicle of Dan Carpenter is complete without 
reference to the Cumberland Presbyterian Church at Barry. 
He wrote a history of it as elder and clerk, in which capacity 
he served many years as well as superintendent of the Sunday 
school. 

This congregation was organized in 1826 about six miles 
northeast of the mouth of the Kaw river in Clay county by 
the Rev. Robert D. Morrow, D. D., with 27 members, in- 
cluding three elders, Joseph Clark, Samuel Tilford and Ben- 


jamin Gragg. This was the third church organized in Clay 
county. 
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In 1847 the congregation was moved to Second Creek 
in Platte county and in 1857 to Barry, where it still remains. 

The Sunday school was organized in 1860 with Dan 
Carpenter as superintendent, which position he held for 47 
years and continued for 7 years more at Gashland, a town 
that sprung up on the new railroad one mile east. 

His faithfulness in attendance was that of the Sabbath 
sun. Accompanied by his noble wife, their progress over the 
clay hills that lay between their home and Barry was not 
stayed by winter’s wind or summer’s sun, or rain or storm or 
mud such as Missouri roads held in due season. In a letter 
to the writer during the latter years of his life he said truly, 
“‘T have fought the good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith.” 

On Christmas day, 1881, the congregation assembled and 
presented to him a Bible. William M. Paxton, the poet of 
Platte City, wrote a poem that was read on the occasion. 
One stanza I quote: 

The boys whom you led in the pathway of duty 

Now gratefully bring you their infants to bless; 

The maidens you taught, now in womanly beauty 

Bring proudly their children for you to caress; 
The youths you have trained are now farmers and 
preachers, 
And claim that they owe their promotion to you; 
The girls of your school are now mothers and teachers, 
With homes that are happy and hearts that are true. 

In the early 50s he planted 25 acres on his home farm 
one mile east of Barry to apples, peaches, pears and grapes. 
Woodside Fruit Farm the place was called and, doubtless, 
will be remembered by many for the excellence of its products. 

Fruit growing was not the principal interest of Dan 
Carpenter but rather an ideal that appealed to his poetic 
nature. He grew fruit first through his love of the husbandry; 
secondly, he sought by research and experiment to find the 
varieties of fruit best adapted to local conditions and that 
would yield a profit while adding to the joys of life. His 
studies and results aside from orchard demonstrations are 
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reported in the publications of the Missouri Horticultural 
Society during a period of several years. 

That Dan Carpenter was the outstanding character of 
the community during the long term of his active life was not 
due to an aggressive spirit, though that was his, but to the 
honesty of purpose and the clarity of judgment that contained 
him. He did not thrust his opinion upon neighbors but 
rather led them along the paths of correct living or arbitrated 
their differences with a just and kindly neutrality. While 
he believed in the law and its enforcement, he sought the 
settlement of controversies out of court. 

Though his business relations with his fellow men were 
large-—in some years in his store at Barry aggregating fifty 
thousand dollars—I never heard of his suing or being sued. 
Better take a small loss quietly—he once said to the writer— 
than engage in a lawsuit even where your cause is just, because 
of the trail of bitterness and neighborhood unrest that it 
leaves behind. 

Once a man at Jerico Springs, Mo., wrote Mr. Carpenter 
that he had the original patent on an eighty acres of land 
belonging to him and saying he would send it for twenty-five 
dollars. By law he could have been compelled to deliver the 
patent to the owner of the land, to whom it rightfully belonged 
and to whom only was it of value. On the contrary, Mr. 
Carpenter sent the money, but on acknowledging receipt of 
the patent he wrote his correspondent that he felt that his 
experience was similar to that of the man in the Bible that 
went down to Jerico (St. Luke, tenth chapter, thirtieth verse). 

Dan Carpenter’s was a rugged character. In appearance 
patriarchal, in manner gruff, in voice emphatic. He was a 
thinker. I have seen him sit patiently while a voluminous 
speaker apparently had carried everything before him, and 
then in a few incisive words he would discomfit him utterly. 
Yet he held himself above jealousy and would not engage in 
controversy. He was above all neighborhood bickerings— 
took no part in them except when the opportunity was ripe 
and both sides in the mood to arbitrate in a spirit of sweet 
reasonableness. To my boyish mind he reincarnated the 
Apostle Paul—the same rugged character, the same decisive 
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speech. In the rotunda of the Congressional Library in 
Washington stands that magnificent statue of St. Paul. The 
artist might have modeled it on the living form of Dan Car- 
penter, so striking is the likeness. The strong physique, 
the tense frame, the patriarchal beard, the honest face, the 
force and character and earnestness impact in human mould. 

When late in life Dan Carpenter had retired from the 
active duties of his busy career, Rising Sun Lodge No. 13 
presented to him the Past Master’s jewel. On that occasion 
he uttered the following words which might serve as a benedic- 
tion to the community he loved so well and to which he had 
devoted so many hours of his active life: 

‘Having passed the allotted three-score and ten, I know 
the years of my pilgrimage are drawing rapidly to a close and 
that my chair will soon be vacant. 

“By a single dash in some new or unexpected line, noto- 
riety may be obtained. By a single success in literature, 
oratory, statesmanship, art, science or mechanics; by some 
new discovery, one act of philanthropy, one noble gift to 
charity, reputation may come; but character is built by a 
steady perforn ance of the sn all datly duties of life. Little by 
little, as the coral builds reefs in the ocean, is added, un- 
perceived, by a faithful discharge of duty—acts of kindness 
and manifestations of love—until a beautiful character stands 
before our wondering eyes, the admiration of friends, and we 
are astonished when their love points out with pride and admi- 
ration what we ourselves had not thought worthy of notice, 
and we wonder if it be true. And abashed in humility we 
accept the expressions of their high regard and esteem without 
wondering why they are bestowed, deeming ourselves un- 
worthy of any special or unusual evidences of esteem. 

“Character is the fruit of actions, action the result of faith, 
faith the product of education, and education the sequence of 
environment. It is of the utmost importance that our associa- 
tion—our environment—be with the pure and good, that our 
education may be derived from the highest moral and intel- 
lectual culture, in order that our faith may be correct, righteous 
and holy, producing acts and life in harmony with the teaching 
of Divine truth.”’ 
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THE RISE AND GROWTH OF PROTESTANT 
BODIES IN THE MISSOURI TERRITORY 


BY LUCY SIMMONS 


The progress of American Christianity was attended in 
the early nineteenth century with many disadvantages. In 
the new Territory of Missouri an assiduous pioneer, Stephen 
Hempstead, rejoiced that there were Protestant religious 
workers to be had for the Territory! since it was not an easy 
matter to interest men in this western country.? By 1812 
the minds of the people had been drawn into the great vortex 
of war and interest had declined in matters pertaining to 
religion.® 

In St. Louis religious worship was that of the Catholic 
Church whose members were united abundantly in spirit and 
purpose,‘ but families who were living along the banks of the 
Mississippi river were found to be extremely destitute of 
Bibles and of religious stimuli.6 Protestant families had 
crossed the Mississippi river into the Louisiana region and 
while religious meetings were not held publicly the few often 
gathered for worship and prayer.® 

The Baptists were the first among the evangelical de- 
nominations to enter the Territory of Missouri, coming as 
early as 1796. The first church organized in 1805 was called 
Tywappity and was located in the District of Cape Girardeau, 
Bethel, the second church, was organized in 1806 near the 
present town of Jackson. Fee Fee Baptist church was the 
third in the Territory being constituted in the year 1807. 
It was the first church in what is now St. Louis county.’ 

The year 1816 marked the beginning of Bethel Associa- 
tion. Six churches were represented and the first Baptist 





'The Hempstead Collection: Letter of Stephen Hempstead, 1813. 

2Ibid, Letter of Wm. R. Gonte, June 5, 1813. 

‘Ibid, Letter of Peter Griffing, March 2, 1813. 

‘Flint, Timothy, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, p. 114. 
‘Hempstead, Loco Cit., Letter of Stephen Hempstead, August 1, 1829. 
*Peck, J. M., Father Clark or The Old Pioneer, p. 225. 

7Duncan, R. 8., A History of the Baptists in Missouri, pp. 36, 37, 38, 52. 
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association west of the Mississippi river was fully organized 
and named after the church with which it met.* This church 
became the mother of many others for it extended arms and 
energies in all directions.? John Mason Peck visited Bethel 
in 1818 and said that he found more real friends and liberal 
contributors to missions in this church than any other in the 
Territory.'"° By 1821 this association had increased to four- 
teen churches, with a membership of 417, a few of them being 
scattered in the Arkansas Territory." 

John Mason Peck and James E. Welsh were appointed 
missionaries in 1817 to the western country by the Baptist 
Triennial Convention which met that year in Philadelphia. 
Upon the arrival of Mr. Welsh at St. Louis in November, 
1817, he found a few Baptists but no organization.” By 
February of 1818 he had assisted in organizing the First 
Baptist Church of St. Louis.“ The membership was small 
and the meetings were not attended by more than ten or 
twelve persons." Previous to the organization of this church 
some few other widely scattered Baptist churches had banded 
together in what was called the Missouri Association.“ This 
marked the beginning of-the second association in the Mis- 
souri Territory." 

Mr. Peck was unsuccessful in some of his missionary 
attempts in the settlements about St. Louis for many believed 
him to be an impostor,!’ but in spite of this fact in March, 
1819, he established a new mission at St. Charles and in its 
connection a literary institute known by the name of St. 
Charles Academy."*® 

In Howard county, in the Boone’s Lick region, a Baptist 
church was formed by emigrants before the war of 1812 but no 
real progress was made in the affairs of this church during the 





8] bid, p. 51-8. 
*Missouri Baptist Centennial, p. 61. 
lI bid, p. 62. 


uy bid, pp. 65-6. 

“Missouri Baptist Centennial, p. 208. 

Maple and Rider, Op. Cit. IV, (p. 7). 

“Letter Salmon Giddings, May 23, 1818. 

Duncan, Op. Cit., p. 77. 

“Ibid, p. 78. 

17Hempstead, Op. Cit., Letter of Nicholas Patterson, March 12, 1819. 
1’Babcock, Rufus, Forty Years of Pioneer Life in Missouri, pp. 156-9. 
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period of the war. By 1816 a church was constituted and 
called by the well known name of Bethel.!® Other churches 
in this section were Mt. Pleasant, Concord, and Salem.2® On 
July 25, 1818, the Mt. Pleasant Baptist Association was 
organized at the Mt. Pleasant Baptist Church in Howard 
county with 161 members from the churches above mentioned. 
By 1820 the five churches of the Mt. Pleasant Association 
reported seven ministers and 213 members.” 

This section of the territory offered large opportunity for 
religious bodies for newcomers were pouring into the West 
faster than it was possible to provide them with corn and 
bread-stuffs. Many families came in the spring of 1815 and 
by the next year they were coming in great numbers. Caravan 
after caravan poured over the prairies of Illinois crossing the 
Mississippi at St. Louis, and all bound for the Boone's Lick 
Country. By 1817 the stream of migration had not lessened, 
many families coming from Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and the Middle States.” 

In January, 1819, Mr. Peck visited the Boone’s Lick 
settlement and organized three mite societies, in order to 
secure contributions from this section for an organization 
known as the United Society for the Spread of the Gospel. 
The Missouri Association of Baptists had given its approval 
to this organization and the mite societies were auxiliary to the 
larger society to aid in sustaining preachers who traveled in 
destitute settlements. Mr. Peck preached the first sermon 
for that purpose in the west and succeeded in taking a collec- 
tion of $26.25.*4 

In the summer of 1820 old Father Clark, pioneer Method- 
ist-Baptist preacher, made a tour through the Boone’s Lick 
country, to the extreme frontier settlement of Bluffton north 
of the Missouri river. No preacher of the gospel had gone as 
far in the vast and far west. He found a number of Baptist 
families who claimed affinity with the Friends to Humanity 


"Babcock, Loco Cit., p. 146. 

2°Maple and Rider, Op. Cit., p. 287. 

1Petts, 8. G., The Mt. Pleasant Association, pp. 3-5. 
Babcock, Loco. Cit., p. 146. 

*2Rabcock, Leco. Cit., pp. 139, 143, 156-9. 

27 bid, p. 109. 
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and aided them in forming themselves into a church connec- 
tion. Friends to Humanity were a class of Baptists who had 
come into Missouri from Illinois as early as 1807. They 
differed some with other Baptists for they were opposed to 
the institution of slavery.” 

The churches of the Mount Pleasant Association were all 
strongly Calvinistic in doctrine, independent in government 
and adhered rigidly to the practice of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper.” 

The first sabbath school west of St. Louis was organized 
in the Boone’s Lick country, having its origin in Chariton 
Church in the old town of Chariton.2”7 Sunday School work 
was greatly aided by the American Sunday School Union of 
Philadelphia, which kept a depository in St. Louis, and the 
first general Sunday School worker in Missouri was the Rev. 
Thomas Parrish Green who began his work in 1817.*8 

Methodism had been introduced into Missouri Territory 
in 1804 by Joseph Oglesby to be followed in 1806 by Jesse 
Walker, ‘‘the Daniel Boone of Western Methodism.’’”® In 
1807 the youthful John Travis was assigned to the Missouri 
circuit, over which the Rev. Wm. McKendree famous Method- 
ist preacher presided as Bishop.*® This circuit was north of 
the Missouri river; the Merrimac Circuit lay south of the 
river and together they numbered 106 members.*! 

At the close of the year 1810 the Methodists had five 
circuits in the Territory, all being a part of the Indiana dis- 
trict of the Western Conference with a total membership of 
§28.* 

It was at this time that Jesse Walker was instrumental in 
organizing the New Madrid Circuit into which the gospel had 
gone for the first time.** By 1811 the Missouri circuits of the 


%Peck, Op. Cit., p. 269. 

*Pitts, S. G., Op. Cit., p. 5. 

27Babcock, Op. Cit., pp. 143-148. 

28 Missouri Baptist Centennial, p. 151. 

29Dorchester, Daniel, Christianity in the U. S., p. 387. 
s°Clark, Elmer T., One Hundred Years of Methodism, p. 6. 
s1Woodard, W. 8., Annals of Methodism in Missouri, p. 25. 
sMcAnally, Life and Times of Rev. Wm. Patton, p. 134. 
3%3St. Louis Christian Advocate, Ap. 29, 1852. 
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Indiana district numbered a total of 512, which showed a 
slight decrease over the previous year.™ 

At the general conference in May, 1812, the Western 
Conference was divided into the Ohio and Tennessee Con- 
ferences. The work in Missouri fell into the bounds of the 
Tennessee Conference and at the end of the year there was a 
total of 893 members in Missouri Territory, which was a 
gratifying increase over the year of 1811.% 

It was during this year that the New Madrid earthquake 
occurred and in this region the frightened people fled to the 
Methodist preacher, John McFarland, who stayed bravely 
at his post and aided them in their distress. During the days 
of this disturbance the Methodist membership in New Madrid 
leaped from twenty-seven to 165.** 

During the war with England the entire western country 
was placed under unusual circumstances and the Methodists 
found such times particularly trying to the church.*? By 
1813 Jesse Walker became Presiding Elder in the Illinois 
district which embraced five circuits in the Territory of 
Missouri,** each being in charge of a preacher who itinerated. 
A few of these preachers went once a month to the flourishing 
town of St. Louis.*® Since 1812 there had been a decrease in 
the ranks of the Missouri Methodists for there were only 823 
members reported for the year 1813.4° These western preach- 
ers possessed very little information and small talents but 
all of them had books and tracts of a religious nature to 
sell" and as they passed over their circuits they held camp- 
meetings in spite of the dangers from the Indians who were 
prowling around the settlements and in spite of the tangled 


paths and swollen streams which they were compelled to 
cross.” 





“McAnally, D. R., Op. Cit., p. 135. 

% Minutes of the Methodist Conference, 1773-1818. 

*Clark, Op. Cit., p. 11. 

s7McAnally, Op. Cit., p. 136. 

38St. Louis Christian Advocate, March 17, 1853. 
3**Hempstead, Op. Cit., Letter of Stephen Hempstead, 1813. 
‘oMcAnally, Op. Cit., p. 137. 

“Hempstead, Loco. Cit., Letter of Stephen Hempstead. 
4*2St. Louis Christian Advocate, May 6, 1852. 
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In 1814 the general work of the denomination had become 
so large that the Territory of Missouri was set off as one dis- 
trict with its five circuits,** one of these having been formed to 
include the most westerly settlements along the Missouri 
river as far back from the river as these settlements might be 
found to extend. The Methodist circuit riders pushed hard 
after the population as it advanced westward“ but by 1814 
they reported only a membership of 804 members. 

By 1815 there had been an encouraging increase in mem- 
bership and extension of the work as the number reported was 
941, with two additional circuits. This increase was due in 
part to the fact that the war was over and migration was 
pushing rapidly to the West.” 

The General Conference at Baltimore in 1816 formed a 
Missouri Conference to be composed of the States of Indiana, 
Illinois, Arkansas, and Missouri,““ the western boundary 
including ‘‘ the last Methodist cabin toward the setting sun.’’4” 
The Missouri district reported seven circuits that year with 
958 members.** 

In 1817 the United Foreign Missionary Society sent two 
young men to labor in the Missouri Territory and at the end of 
the conference year the Methodists reported a total of 1472 
members.*® The first session of the Missouri Conference ever 
held in Missouri met September, 1819, in the McKendree 
Chapel in Cape Girardeau county®® with a membership of 
1189. By 1820 they had regained what had been lost pre- 
viously and claimed a membership of 1543.°° It appears 
that during the years from 1816-1821 the increase in the 
Methodist ranks was much greater in the Missouri Conference 
than it was in the entire church. 

Early Methodist preachers had an apparent if not a real 
opposition to preaching in cities and the larger towns. This 


“Ibid. 

“McAnally, Op. Cit., pp. 138-9. 

“McAnally, Op. Cit., p. 139. 

“Woodard, Op. Cit., p. 29; St. Louis Christian Advocate, Mar. 24, 1853. 
‘7Dorchester, Op. Cit., p. 387. 

**sMcAnally, Op. Cit., p. 144. 

‘“*[bid., p. 142. 

soWoodard, Op. Cit., Appendix, p. 1X. 

ttMcAnally, Op. Cit., p. 145, 
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accounts for the work being delayed in St. Louis and else- 
where. John Scripps claimed that he preached in St. Louis 
as early as 1816-17 but that he did not organize a class. Jesse 
Walker organized the first Methodist Society in St. Louis, 
January, 1821, and in the summer following he held a success- 
ful campmeeting on the St. Charles road just eight miles 
from St. Louis.” 

In 1810 out of a population of 20,845 in the Missouri 
Territory there were some 533 churches. The ratio of 
Methodists to the population being as 1 to 39. In 1820 there 
was a population of 66,585 with 1,445 churches with a ratio of 
Methodists to the population as 1 to 46. 

In 1814 Samuel J. Mills and Daniel Smith, agents for the 
Philadelphia Bible and Missionary Society, came to St. Louis 
and organized a Bible Society.** These men were the first 
Presbyterian preachers to visit this territory. They were 
well received in St. Louis where they preached to crowded 
audiences.™ 

Salmon Giddings came to the Missouri Territory at the 
request of the Connecticut Missionary Society. He was 
welcomed by all and liked for his pious, patient preaching 
and his sensible and methodical habits.** Giddings organized 
the following Presbyterian Churches :*” 


Concord at Bellevue Settlement. ..Aug. 3, 1816 


ET Oo Oct. 6, 1816 
SRE SINE ok. on na a 3 ee ee ole xe Nov. 15, 1817 
nee Baraka aes April 17, 1818 
EOE ORC ee Aug. 29, 1819 
EE 5 bo va hernacsxerses May 21, 1821 


Giddings is regarded as the founder and father of Presby- 
terianism in Missouri and Illinois.** In 1820 he made a trip 
to the East in the interest of religion in St. Louis but he did 


88Woodard, Loco. Cit., p. 79. 

83Minutes of Semi-Centennial Synod of Missouri, Appendix. 
“Hempstead, Op. Cit., Letter of Stephen Hempstead, June 27, 1815. 
58Minutes of Semi-Centennial Synod of Missouri, 1882, Appendix. 
‘Hempstead, Loco. Cit., Letter R. W. Stevenson, June 3, 1816. 


’7Ibid., Letter Salmon Giddings, Aug. 22, 1816; Records Missouri Presby- 
tery, Appendix. 


58St. Louis Christian Advocate, May 6, 1852, 
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not attempt to collect money for building purposes as he had 
planned, for the impression seemed prevalent that the people 
in St. Louis were able to build churches for themselves.*® 

In the spring of 1816, Rev. Timothy Flint of North Read- 
ing, Massachusetts, reached St. Louis, having been sent out 
by the Connecticut Missionary Society to labor in the west.®° 
He had turned away from Ohio and Kentucky to come to the 
Missouri Territory, since he was permitted to go where he 
pleased. The Territory had presented a boundless field 
to the Missionary Society and while Flint had no pastoral 
charge, his services extended 100 miles up the Missouri river 
from a point near St. Louis.” Mr. Flint lived for four years 
in or near St. Charles and from this point directed his mis- 
sionary and ministerial work: He found Missouri Territory 
to be without much moral tone; the Sabbath was not observed, 
profanity was unparalleled, and the very atmosphere breathed 
a moral miasma fatal to religious sensibility, yet Flint believed 
that any man who could infuse even the smallest leaven of 
religious principle into this embryo mass deserved to be well 
received by the community which he served. In spite of his 
sincerity there was much opposition to him and he was ac- 
cused of being an avaricious speculator. This story and 
others concerning Flint were without foundation and trace- 
able to the fact that when he came into the west he brought 
some $7,000 which he attempted to invest. Mr. Flint 
was not at all concerned with questions of theology but was 
interested in the practical issues of everyday life. Reared 
a Congregationalist he seemed to prefer the avoidance of all 
sectarian creeds and forms but his work fell largely among 
the Presbyterians.® 

As early as 1816 Presbyterian societies were organized 
in the Boone’s Lick district,*7 and in 1821 the Presbyterian 


‘**Hempstead, Op. Cit., Letter Salmon Giddings, July 24, 1820. 
60Minutes Semi-Centennial Synod of Missouri, 1882. 
*t1Hempstead, Loco. Cit., Letter Timothy Flint, March 11, 1816. 
*Caldwell, John, The Christian Herald, IV., p. 376. 
*Kirkpatrick, J. E., Timothy Flint, p. 101. 

Letter Timothy Flint to Rev. Abel Flint, April 15, 1817. 
Letter Samuel Giddings to Abel Flint, March 21, 1818. 
Kirkpatrick, J. E., Timothy Flint, p. 42. 

*7Flint, Op. Cit., p. 2. 
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Board of Missions sent two missionaries there, both young 
men, going as far as the Chariton river. They founded a 
church of twenty-three members at Old Franklin on the Mis- 
souri river.*® Presbyterian societies were also formed on the 
Upper Mississippi and in the old and settled sections of the 
southeastern part of the Territory. 

Presbyterians in the Territory made an application to the 
Synod of Tennessee in October, 1817, for the organization of a 
Presbytery of Missouri the members of which were to consist 
of Salmon Giddings, Thomas Donnell, Timothy Flint, and 
John Matthews.”° The Presbytery of West Tennessee pre- 
sented the application and requested that the above named 
preachers be the official members of a Presbytery to be known 
as the Missouri Presbytery and the West Tennessee Presbytery 
being the Mississippi river.”! 

On December 1, 1817, the Presbytery met at St. Louis 
and was constituted with prayer. Timothy Flint was absent 
but Stephen Hempstead was present as the Presiding Elder 
from the Church in St. Louis.” The Territory included in 
this Presbytery embraced all the territory within what is 
now the states of Missouri and Illinois. It was connected 
with the Synod of Tennessee and continued as a constituent 
of that body until October, 1828.” 

The Presbyterians had a missionary enterprise among the 
Osage Indians at Harmony. This mission was established by 
the United Foreign Mission Society, 1817-1821, and was 
located near the dividing line between the present counties 
of Bates and Vernon.” In addition to aid given to these 
Indians, German settlements west of Jackson sent to the 
Presbyterians for supplies and preachers. The Presbytery 
responded by organizing a church among them.”5 

Among the Cumberland Presbyterians the Magee Presby- 
tery organized in 1819 embraced a part of Illinois and the 


*sHill, Timothy, Historical Outline of the Presbyterian Church in Missouri. 
Flint, Loco. Cit., p. 126. 

Records of Missouri Presbytery, 1817, p. 3. 

1Ibid., p. 1. 

Records of Missouri Presbytery, 1817, p. 3. 

Minutes of Semi-Centennial Synod of Missouri, 1882, Appendix, p. 43. 
“Digest of Records of General Assy. Presbyterian Church, 1818, p. 381. 

% Records of Missouri Presbytery, p. 34. 
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whole of Missouri.” Hence the Cumberland Presbyterians 
were present in the state with all the freshness of a new 
sect.”7 

The beginning of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Missouri Territory was in the year 1819, when the Rev. John 
Ward came to St. Louis from Lexington, Kentucky. There 
was a small gathering of the followers of his faith in St. Louis 
at the time of his arrival and he held services immediately in 
a public hall where he organized a congregation of some forty- 
seven persons known as Christ Church. From November 1, 
1819, until the spring of 1821 he remained the minister in 
charge of this church but when he returned to Lexington his 
congregation became scattered and so remained until 1825.78 

Until 1816 there were few if any of the other Christian 
sects in Missouri or Illinois except the Baptists and Methodists. 
There was much friendly and social intercourse between the 
two denominations in attendance at meetings and in an 
occasional preaching from the same stand.”® In 1818 there 
was evidence of mutual helpfulness and co-operation when 
Welsh, Peck, and Giddings drew up a plan for the Missouri 
Bible Society which was made auxiliary to the American 
Bible Society from which they received supplies of Bibles 
and Testaments to be distributed in the Territory. In 
St. Louis the ministers attempted to unite all Protestant 
Christians in one common endeavor for the advancement of 
religion. They held a monthly missionary concert which 
was regularly attended as a union meeting and a part of 
their efforts consisted in going out every Sabbath Day among 
the destitute settlements to preach.*! 

In the Territory of Missouri the people were eager and 
ready to rally to the call of their religious leaders. Whatever 
other psychological forces had prompted them to action it 
remains certain that the religious impulse was one of the most 


*Clark, W. H., History of Platte Presbytery, p. 3. 
"Flint, Op. Cit., p. 114. 

"Ency. of the History of Missouri, V., p. 24, 6ff. 
”™St. Louis Christian Advocate, May 6, 1852. 
*°Babcock, Op. Cit., p. 125. 

*tBabcock, Loco. Cit., p. 125. 
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potent among them and in the face of delays and of discourage- 
ments they carried on their work. In the words of Samuel 
Osgood: ‘‘The Eternal Word on a snow-white steed had gone 
forth conquering and to conquer.” 


Osgood, Samuel, Harper’s Magazine, XXVI, p. 62. 
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PIONEER DAYS IN NORTHWEST MISSOURI— 
HARRISON COUNTY, 1837-1873* 


BY ETHEL GRANT INMAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES OF HARRISON COUNTY 


Harrison county lies in the northwestern section of Mis- 
souri. It is the fourth county east of the Missouri river and 
lies in the tier of counties next the Iowa line. It is bounded 
on the north by Ringgold and Decatur counties, Iowa; on 
the east by Mercer and Grundy counties, and on the west by 
Gentry and Worth counties. It is one of the largest counties 
of northwestern Missouri. - 

The surface of Harrison county is rolling. A prairie of 
considerable size enters the county in the southern part at 
Gilman, and extends throughout the county, forming the 
divide between Big Creek and Grand River. This beautiful 
and productive prairie was not the first part of Harrison 
county to be settled, for there as elsewhere in the Mississippi 
valley, the first settlers clung tenaciously to the streams. 

The largest stream of the county is Thompson’s Fork of 
Grand River, which flows through the eastern part of the 
county. The central portion is drained by East and West 
Forks of Big Creek. The names of some of the smaller creeks 
of the county suggest something of early conditions. Sugar 
Creek was named from the fact that there were many hard 
maples found along its course, which were of much value to 
the early pioneers in furnishing a part of the sugar supply. 
The early-comers in the southern part of the county who 
named Crab Apple Creek gave it that name because the wild 
crab apple was quite common there. It is said that a camp 
of hunters on a creek a few miles southeast of Bethany, from 
the number of skunks they found there, named the creek 
Pole Cat, a name it still bears. The names Panther Creek 
and Fox Creek both suggest the kind of animals common in 
each locality in early days. 


*A revision and condensation by the author of her Master's Thesis on 
this subject in the State University of Iowa, 1927. 
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Harrison county has a climate favorable to agriculture. 
In a normal year the rainfall is ample and the growing season 
is long enough for the proper maturing of all general crops. 
Rarely do extreme conditions of temperature cause injury to 
crops or stock. In the early days before houses were well 
built, there was some suffering from cold in the most severe 
winters. Barns, likewise, were not well built and the farm 
animals too suffered from the cold. The winter of 1855-1856 
was unusually severe. On January 1, 1856, much stock was 
frozen.! 

For weeks that year Big Creek was frozen over so that the 
grist mill could not supply the demands for meal, and the 
people in the northern part of the county made unsuccessful 
attempts to take corn to a mill at Leon, Iowa.? Likewise 
there was an occasional dry summer which made conditions 
difficult because of lack of food the following winter for both 
man and beast. The year 1860 was such a time and people 
had to go to Iowa to get food and much stock was driven there 
for the winter.® 

The principal towns of Harrison county are Bethany, the 
county seat; Ridgeway, New Hampton, Cainsville and Gil- 
man City; Andover, Blythedale, Ridgeway, Bethany and 
New Hampton are located on the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railway, which passes through the county from north 
to southwest. Cainsville is situated at the terminus of 
another branch of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
way. Gilman City and Melbourne are located on the Quincy, 
Omaha and Kansas City Railway. 

There are no striking geographical features in Harrison 
county. In such regions of prairies, hills and valleys, scatter- 
ing timber and rich black soil, with the coming of an energetic 
people, the highest type of American civilization has developed. 
The natural features of Harrison county, as discovered by 
its pioneers, determined that it should be the home of a 


farming community. Here were no mines to be exploited, no 


1Samuel Grant, personal interview. 
2G. W. Childress, ‘‘Reminiscences of Pioneer Life in Harrison County," 
The Bethany Republican, February 25, March 24, 1921. 


*M. P. McNamee, ‘‘Reminiscences,’’ The Bethany Clipper, December 10, 
1920. 
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promise of big industry to be developed and controlled. From 
the soil and the soil only, was to come the livelihood and what- 
ever wealth the people might possess. 


PIONEER MIGRATIONS TO HARRISON COUNTY 


The early settlements in Missouri naturally followed the 
great waterways, the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers. In 
1821 when that region was admitted to the Union, settlers 
had not yet reached the fertile prairies lying far to the north- 
west, of which Harrison county was a part. Not until 1836 
was Daviess county organized, and Harrison county was 
included within its limits until 1845, though there were 
settlers there before that time. 

It is not definitely known just when the first settler 
arrived within the borders of what is now Harrison county. 
Some reports state that as early as 1837 a settlement had 
been made on Big Creek, below Bethany and that in 1838 
several settlements had been made along Sugar Creek.‘ 
Joseph Arnold, who is said to have been one of the first 
settlers, stated that in the spring of 1838 his father and Levi 
Hunt settled about four miles south of Bethany. He also 
stated that when they came they found John Fields living a 
little farther down the creek. In the same year William 
Mitchell, Jacob Mitchell, and others, settled on Sugar Creek. 
During that year and in 1839, several families settled at 
different points in the county. Such settlements were named 
for prominent settlers, as Dunkerson’s Grove and Taylor's 
Grove.’ John S. Allen, who is said to have been the founder 
of Bethany, came to Harrison county in 1839. A few other 
families came at the same time.’ In 1840 Philip Harris 
settled west of Big Creek, three miles southwest of Bethany, 
and the next year established a grist mill. Snell’s Mill was 


*Vanatta and Knobel, Soil Survey of Harrison County, Missouri, Wash- 
ington, 1916, p. 6. 

‘Wanamaker, History of Harrison County, Missouri, Topeka, 1921, p. 123. 

*An Old Settler, ‘‘Early History of Union Township,’’ The Bethany Clipper, 
March 12, 1909. Eagleville was first known as Taylor's Grove. South Eagle- 
ville was Dunkerson’'s Grove. 

™rs. Elizabeth Allen Roberts, personal interview. 
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also an early settlement and was located where the village of 
Brooklyn row is. 

Jackson county, Ohio, sent a large delegation of people to 
Harrison county between the years 1842 and 1870.8 The 
first comers of this group settled near the present site of 
Eagleville, but those who came later scattered to different 
parts of the county. In 1842 there were settlers at what is 
now Cainsville, though Peter Cain for whom the town was 
named did not come. until 1850.9 During the years 1845 
and 1855, there was a big exodus of people from Perry county, 
Illinois, to the northwestern part of Missouri, some settling 
in Harrison county and some on the Worth county side.'® 

A study" was made of one hundred of the heads of families 
who came to Harrison county prior to 1860, in order to get an 
indication of the type of people who settled there. In this 
group it was found that settlers came from every part of the 
United States then settled. Some of them came from older 
settled sections of Missouri, and many of those who came from 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois had gone to those states from others. 
The greatest number coming from any single state came from 
Ohio, and the next largest group from Illinois. The total 
percentage coming from northern or non-slave holding states 
was sixty-five leaving thirty-five per cent from the southern 
states. More of the total group were born in Ohio than in 
any other state. Of the group coming to the county from 
other parts of Missouri, not one was born in that state. 
Several had stopped in more than one Missouri county before 
coming to Harrison county. Three were of foreign birth, 
one, born in England, came from Ohio to Illinois and then to 


8M. P. McNamee, ‘‘Reminiscences,"’ 
1920. 

*‘James T. Chambers, personal interview. 

0G. W. Childress, ‘‘Pioneer Life in Harrison County,’’ The Bethany Re- 
publican, February 25 and March 24, 1920. 

uThis study was made from the biographical sketches contained in George 
W. Wanamaker’s, History of Harrison County Missouri. These sketches are 
of people who were living in the county at the time the book was being com- 
piled, together with much valuable information concerning their parents or 
grandparents who were early pioneers to the county. 


The Bethany Clipper, December 10, 


Of these early pioneers 


a list was made of one hundred of them who came to Harrison county prior to 
1860. The state of birth was not given for each of the group, but in every case 
the state from which the pioneer came to Harrison county was given. 
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Harrison county. The second one of this group was born in 
Bohemia and came to Missouri by way of Wisconsin, and the 
third as far as records show, came from Germany to Iowa 
and thence to Harrison county. 

The tide of immigration steadily increased during the late 
fifties and sixties. During the early days of 1865 daily 
inquiries came to the county for land that could be bought. 
“The way letters are coming every day it seems as if the whole 
East were coming to this state,” said one editor in his paper 
in 1865.” 

The local editors did much to encourage pride among the 
people and to build up an interest among them in making the 
new country desirable in every way, as is shown in the follow- 
ing editorial.“ ‘Within the last few months we have passed 
through a number of counties in northern Missouri and we 
say without prejudice or favor that Bethany and Harrison 
county have made more progress the past year than all the 
rest put together. Another year and our fair fields under the 
masterly hand of energetic and industrious agriculturists 
will produce a superabundance, which will be borne by the 
iron horse then traversing our county north, south, east and 
west, with lightning speed to paying and profitable markets. 
In a few years our county will be densely populated, every 
acre of land cultivated and improved and Bethany a city of 
twelve thousand souls.’”’ This editor was over-enthusiastic 
for a railway did not reach the county until 1881 and Bethany 
does not yet boast a population of three thousand. Another 
editor says,'4 ‘“The country between Bethany and Albany is 
well improved and thriving with magnificent crops. Roads 
are now in fair order and should be improved. Bridges are 
in wretched condition. Bethany is handsomely situated, 
embracing in surrounding scenery hills and bluffs beautifully 
dotted with neat residences. On the southwest is a vast 
splendid rolling prairie abounding with excellent farms and 
timberland. Numerous stores and residences are being 
erected. Bethany has six hundred inhabitants, six or eight 


2The Weekly Union of States (Bethany), August 6, 1865. 
uThe Weekly Union of States (Bethany), February 23, 1865. 
“The Bethany Star, August 18, 1859. 
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grocery stores, two hotels and a steam saw mill. Should 
the Kansas City and Des Moines railway be built, Bethany 
will prove at once a place of importance.” 

Judging from the many descendants of the early settlers 
in Harrison county today, the majority of those who came in 
the early days, came to make for themselves and their children 
permanent homes. They cleared the land and built houses 
and were on the whole a good class of folks, honest and law- 
abiding. Coming from different sections of the country, 
each group, however small, had its own political and social 
ideals, which became established in the subsequent political, 
social and economic history of the county. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL LIFE 


To provide food, clothing and shelter for their families 
was the greatest concern of the early pioneers. When the 
new land was reached the first thing to be done was to make a 
house for protection from the weather and the wild animals. 
Usually, this house was made quickly with plans for a better 
and perhaps larger one the following year. All houses were 
made of logs, but there were two kinds of log houses, the log 
cabin and the hewn-log house.” The first houses had no 
provision for admitting light save by open doors. The first 
man in Harrison county was made a house with glass windows 
and shingles was Asaph Butler, who came there from Illinois 
in 1840.% In 1850 Peter Cain established a lumber mill on 
the present site of Cainsville and after that time frame houses 
were made.'? The log cabin had a large fireplace made of 
sticks plastered with yellow clay mortar, but the hewn-log 
house usually had a fireplace made of stones or bricks. The 
fireplace was used both for cooking and for giving heat, but 
in cold weather it gave heat insufficient for comfort and often 
filled the room with smoke. Furniture in the early days 


4A. F. Woodruff, ‘‘In the Old Days,” in George W. Wanamaker's History 
of Harrison County, Missouri, Topeka, p. 293. 


’Wanamaker, History of Harrison County, Missouri, ‘‘Sketch of the Life 
of Ovid Butler, Jr.,"’ p. 485. 


James T. Chambers, personal interview. 
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was very scanty and usually homemade.'® Beds were of the 
one-leg type, secured against the walls at three sides. Thongs 
were woven back and forth from side to side, on which was 
placed a straw tick and a feather bed. 

The greatest problem that confronted the early pioneer 
was that of keeping his family supplied with food. Wild 
game was plentiful, on the prairies and in the woods. There 
were deer, rabbits, squirrels, wild hogs, wild turkeys and a 
great abundance of prairie chickens and quail.'® The larger 
game, buffalo, elk and bear, had practically disappeared in 
northwestern Missouri before the settlement of Harrison 
county. Wild plums, crab apples, wild strawberries and 
gooseberries furnished fruit for the year. The careful house- 
wife gathered and dried them in their season and in the winter 
they were cooked and sweetened with whatever sweetening 
substance was available. 

One great source of food for the pioneers in the early days 
was the bee trees which were so numerous and yielded barrels 
of honey. When this source of sugar began to fail the situa- 
tion began to look critical. In the southern part of the county 
there were hard maples and in other parts the ordinary soft 
maple was used to supply some sugar. At length the long- 
felt need was satisfied by the introduction of sorghum cane 
into the county.”! 

Vegetables were raised, including potatoes, beans, peas, 
onions, cabbages and turnips. Some few families raised 
carrots even in the early days, but celery was not known.” 
Tomatoes were grown only as ornaments by families who took 
time to plant flowers and ornamental plants. It was regarded 
as very poisonous and was called the ‘love apple.” By 
1865 it was being used for food in older settled regions, and 
the editor of the Bethany Union of States of October 12, 1865, 
in urging the people to raise it, set forth its values as ‘‘a most 








isWoodruff, ‘‘In the Old Days,’’ Wanamaker, History of Harrison County, 
Missouri, p. 293. 

James T. Chambers, personal interview. 

Walter Williams, History of Northwest Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
1914, pp. 89, 559. 

21James T. Chambers, Samuel Grant, Mrs. Ellen Meek Cole, in personal 
interviews. 

2James T. Chambers, in personal interview. 
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powerful stimulant of the liver, would supersede calomel as a 
cure of disease, and a most sovereign cure for dyspepsia and 
indigestion.” 

The staple foods of the early pioneers were cornbread, 
milk, butter, potatoes, honey, sorghum after it came into use, 
and vegetables in season. During the summer when vege- 
tables were in the garden the diet was sufficiently varied, but 
when the long winter came and there were no fresh fruits 
the fare became monotonous. Very early in the spring the 
housewives set forth to look for young tender plants to add to 
the diet, which they termed “‘greens.’’ Sometimes sassafras 
bark was used in the spring to make a tea, which was supposed 
to “thin the blood.”” Every family supplied itself with eggs 
and butter, but in the early years no effort was made to produce 
a surplus of these things because they could not be markeicd. 

During the first few years after the settlement of Harrison 
county, the principal trading post was Liberty, in Clay county. 
When it was necessary to go to market a group of people 
co-operated, meeting at some convenient place and bringing 
their surplus products. When all were assembled they 
loaded a wagon, “spliced a team’ and chose one of their 
number to make the eighty-mile drive to Liberty to bring 
back what the community needed. The articles chiefly in 
demand were tea, coffee, salt, calico or domestic and dye. 
In order to procure these things the settlers sent honey, 
beeswax made into yellow cakes which passed as currency at 
twenty-five cents a pound, coonskins worth fifty cents each, 
and mink skins worth twenty-five cents each, in exchange for 
them. When the driver returned from market the group 
met again and each family received its needed articles and any 
money that might be left from the goods that they had sent. 
After St. Joseph was laid out in 1848, since it was twenty- 
five miles nearer than Liberty, it began to be more attractive 
as a market place to the Harrison county people. 

Within a few years the Bethany merchants supplied 
themselves with the articles the community needed and took 
in exchange the surplus products of the settlers. Stores were 


*Wanamaker, History of Harrison County, Missouri, pp. 138, 139. 
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also set up in some of the settlements in other parts of the 
county. However after a few years the honey, wax and pelt 
trade ceased to be important. The things the settlers had 
to sell were cheap in comparison with the things they wanted 
to buy. A market list of 1859, gives an idea of prices of 
things that the settler had to sell and also of those that he 
bought. At that time butter was selling for ten cents a 
pound and eggs were worth as much a dozen. Chickens sold 
not by the pound, but by the dozen, and were quoted at one 
dollar twenty-five cents a dozen. Hams and bacon were 
worth ten cents a pound. Beef cattle were quoted at three 
dollars a hundred-weight. As compared with these prices 
the Harrison county settler at the same time paid one dollar 
for each pound of tea, twenty-five cents for a pound of Java 
coffee and seventy-five cents for a gallon of molasses. Sugar 
was selling for twelve and one-half cents a pound. Flour 
cost four dollars and seventy-five cents a sack and salt thirty- 
five cents a pound. If the settler bought candles to light his 
cabin instead of making them, he paid forty cents a dozen for 
them. 

There were many discomforts in pioneer life. The 
houses for many years had no screen doors or windows and 
the flies were very troublesome. The large prairie flies were 
also a source of much annoyance to the horses and the cattle. 
These pests were hatched in the long prairie grass and were 
most troublesome in August and September. During this 
period it was sometimes impossible to travel in the daytime 
on account of the great swarms of these flies and the farmers 
were often compelled to do their work at night. Mosquitoes 
were the great plague of the land and were almost intolerable. 
At that time it was not known that mosquitoes were carriers 
of malaria, but ague, or chills and fever as it was known, was 
an ever-present malady. Insect pests abounded. Bedbugs 
were thick on the bark of the trees and in making the log 
houses it was very difficult to keep them out of the home. 





*The Bethany Star, August 4, 1859. 

Walter Williams, History of Northwest Missouri, p. 73; M. P. McNamee 
‘‘Reminiscences,’’ The Bethany Clipper, December 10, 1920; Mrs. J. T. Chambers, 
in personal interview. 
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Woodticks also were numerous, and fleas gave no end of 
trouble. Snake bites were not uncommon, but there were few 
fatalities resulting from them. There was little knowledge of 
hygiene or sanitation, consequently lice and itch were common. 
With the scanty knowledge of personal cleanliness, it is not 
surprising that there was much illness, especially in the 
winter time. The water supply was not considered from the 
standpoint of health and for some time surface water only was 
used for drinking purposes. Many people did not know that 
there were streams of pure water underground, and the first 
wells were merely holes in the ground to catch rainwater.* 

Farms and fields were first enclosed by rails, but by 1860 
the people were beginning to talk of the Osage orange hedge as 
a solution of the fencing problem. Soon afterward it was 
introduced into the county and by the time barbed wire was 
invented the Osage orange hedge was beginning to be a great 
drain on the land.” 

The social life of the early community was necessarily 
closely connected with the economic life. The earliest social 
gatherings were wood-choppings, house-warmings and log- 
rollings. While the men were busy at these labors the women 
picked wool, peeled apples or quilted. Here the tasks of 
pioneer life were shared and work that was ordinarily tire- 
some became a pleasant contest. The crowd gathered in the 
morning and worked happily until noon, which became a time 
of great jollity.22 The best dinner that could be provided 
was prepared, all the good things of the community were 
heaped upon the table and everybody was ready to partake 
of it. In the afternoon, work was resumed and happily com- 
pleted. The young people had their own gatherings. In the 
autumn there were husking bees, apple cuts and sleighing 
parties. There was some dancing but in some parts of the 
county people who had dances at their homes or attended 
dances, were not considered among the best people. In 
later years came the singing schools, spelling bees and cipher- 


*Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Chambers, in personal interviews. 
27The Bethany Star, April 26, 1860 Mrs. Ellen Meek Cole, Mrs. Caroline 
Moore, Samuel Grant, in personal interviews. 


233A. P. Woodruff, ‘In the Old Days;’’ Wanamaker, History of Harrison 
County, Missouri, p. 301. 
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ing matches. In the towns dramatic clubs developed among 
the young people and the more talented of the older people. 

Young people had great freedom in mingling together and 
early marriages were the prevailing custom. Usually a wed- 
ding was accompanied by much hilarity. Ceremonies were 
very brie!; there was no ring service, no giving away of the 
bride, no music, as organs and pianos were unknown in the 
homes of the pioneer people. At well-ordered weddings the 
ceremony was performed by a minister, usually at the home of 
the bride.2® Sometimes at the conclusion of the ceremony the 
minister would kiss the bride then all the men guests felt they 
were privileged to do the same, and the bridegroom went about 
kissing all the women present. A wedding dinner or supper of 
great abundance was served, at which every one “helped 
himself”. without formality. Sometimes a charivari followed, 
the rift ‘ of the wedding. There was often a dinner the day 
iollowir.g the wedding at the groom’s home, which was termed 
an “‘infair.”” After this event the couple went to their new log 
house which had been prepared, or they lived with the family 
of one of them until the house was ready. 

Hardly had a few new homes been established in the 
wilderness of prairie before schools were being planned and 
provided for. Early schools in Harrison county were sub- 
scription schools, not because the Southern idea of private 
instruction prevailed over the New England custom of free 
public schools, but because they were the easiest and best to 
establish in a new land where local government was not well 
organized. Usually a rude log schoolhouse was made where 
the children of several neighboring families met with one 
teacher. The first school of Harrison county was taught by 
Jonas R. Gray in 1846, at Bethany in a building of hewn logs 
which was used both for school and church.*®° Among the 
early women teachers were Vashti Palmer, Ruth and Anna 
Carpenter and Rebecca Miller. Not much can be accurately 
learned concerning the qualifications of these early teachers, 
save that they were highly respected by the communities 


2A. F. Woodruff, ‘‘In the Old Days;’’ Wanamaker, History of Harrison 
County, Missouri, p. 304; Samuel Grant in personal interview. 
*°Wanamaker, History of Harrison County, Missouri, p. 186. 
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where they worked. In the towns private schools were con- 
ducted. In The Bethany Star of October 20, 1859, is found a 
notice of a ‘“‘select’’ school to be opened by Miss E. J. Harris, 
“Common branches, three dollars per pupil, ornamental 
branches extra, oil painting five dollars.’”” In the same year 
a writing school was conducted by N. M. Lewis and a primary 
school was opened by Mrs. H. O. Bryant in 1860. In 1861, 
the first high school was opened in Bethany by Professor 
Stewart. Not until 1870 was there a public school system 
established at Bethany.” 

Although the people in the new settlements of Harrison 
county were very busy the first few years, they did not forget 
the religious needs of the community. The first church was 
organized by J.S. Allen in 1841, at Harris’ Mill on Big Creek. 
He was of the Christian Church and organized many churches 
of that denomination in the county. In the same year Elder 
H. B. Hardin organized a Baptist Society. In most sections 
of the county there were no church buildings for several years, 
but religious services were held in the homes and in school- 
houses. In the summer the groves were used as churches. 
An old settler in the north part of the county stated that he 
could not remember seeing a church building before 1859 save 
in Eagleville and Bethany.** Camp-meetings were held in 
the late summer when people had finished their heavy work 
and the fall work had not yet begun. The first Methodist 
church was not organized until in the early fifties but traveling 
ministers held services in the county regularly long before 
that time. The Fairview Church, which plays so important 
a part in E. W. Howe’s Story of a Country Town, was made 
in 1856 and the building was used the same year for a school- 
house.** 

In 1859 the first newspaper was published in Harrison 
county. During that year it was estimated that not one 
family in ten read any newspaper. Schoolbooks furnished the 


The Bethany Siar, July 26, 1850: The Weekly Union (Bethany), December 
7, 1861, Wanamaker, History of Harrison County, Missouri, p. 190. 


2M. P. McNamee, ‘‘Reminiscences,’’ The Bethany Clipper, December 10, 
1920. 
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only information on general topics. United States history 
was not studied. Young people knew very little about 
political questions soon to shake the country.* 

There was a feeling even in these early days that many 
people were not serious about the most important affairs of 
life. Lamentations that people were living too fast and that 
too much attention was given to fashions and dress were not 
uncommon. A local correspondent of The Bethany Star, 
in 1859, criticised the habit of smoking among the boys, say- 
ing ‘‘from north to south all over the country you will see the 
youths puffing away at a long vine as vigorously as if their 
salvation depends on the amount of smoke they emit from 
their polluted mouths.’’ Complaints were also frequently 
made about the habit of drinking. It was quite common to 
see advertisements of various liquors in the newspapers, all 
for ‘‘medicinal purposes.”” Many people kept whiskey in 
their homes and the men sometimes drank to intoxication. 
Advertisements in the first newspapers list such articles as 
the following that might appeal to the vanity of the times,— 
perfumery, fine violet shaving soap, toothbrushes, patent 
medicines, wines and brandies for medicinal purposes.® 

Pioneer life was hard and difficult in many ways, but 
for most of the pioneers it was not sordid and dull, because 
mingled with the hard work on the prairies was the social 
companionship of other people who too were striving with the 
soil. Wants were not many and happiness centered about 
the home and the simple things of life. While these early 
people missed many of the pleasures, advantages and con- 
veniences of our modern day, they, on the other hand, were not 
troubled by the weighty problems of a complex civilization. 


POLITICAL AND MILITARY HISTORY BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


Harrison county was created by an act of the General 
Assembly of the State of Missouri in 1845, and named in 
honor of Albert G. Harrison of Callaway county, representa- 


“4G. W. Childress, ‘‘Reminiscences of Pioneer Life in Harrison County, 
Missouri,’ The Bethany Republican, February 25, March 24, 1920. 

%*The Bethany Star, August 18, and December 1, 1859; James T. Chambers, 
personal interview. 
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tive in Congress from the second congressional district of 
Missouri. 

The first land in the county was opened for settlement 
before the organization of the county, in 1842. This land was 
only a strip about five miles wide and lay on what is now the 
southern border. But squatters were soon going beyond this 
zone and in 1845 another strip eighteen miles north of the 
first strip, was surveyed, sectioned and opened for settlement 
at the Government land office at Pattonsburg. 

A committee appointed by the General Assembly, selected 
the place where Bethany now is, as a site for the county seat. 
This settlement had been called Dallas, but at the second 
meeting of the county court the name was changed to 
Bethany. 

In May, 1845, the county court held its first session 
under a big tree on the west bank of Big Creek, near Harris’ 
Mill. It was considered a great event and a number of 
citizens was present.*”7_ The old record of this first meeting 
begins: “‘State of Missouri, County of Harrison, Be it 
remembered that at a county court begun and held at Harris’ 
Mill, on the fifth day of May, 1845, were present Samuel 
Edmiston, Asaph Butler and Lewis Charlton, Justices of said 
county court.” The court proceeded to appoint John S. 
Allen, county seat Commissioner, to have the brush cleared off 
the site for the county seat.* 

On April 23, 1846, Austin A. King organized and con- 
ducted the first Circuit Court in Harrison county. The first 


*George W. Wanamaker, History of Harrison County, Missouri, p. 152; 
County Court Proceedings, June, 1845. 

*7Mrs. Emaline Allen Templeman, ‘‘Reminiscences,'’ Wanamaker, p. 273; 
J. R. Maize, ‘‘Reminiscences,’’ Wanamaker, p. 279. 

ssCounty Court Proceedings, May, 1845: The early records of Harrison 
county have all been preserved, with the exception of the first few years of 
marriage records, the early tax records and some of the county court records, 
which were destroyed by fire when the courthouse was burned in 1874. These 
early records were kept in a very simple manner and are written in rather small 
books of the type known as ‘‘composition’’ books. The paper in some of them 
was very poor for the use of a pen, but all were kept in ink. Sometimes the 
writing is very difficult to read, as the ink has faded and mispelling is not un- 
common. No officious titles have been given to any of the early records, the 
writer merely inscribed on the first page of his book, ‘‘County Court Proceed- 
ings”’ or ‘‘Circuit Court Records.'’' The pages are not numbered and items can 
be referred to only by the term of court in which they were recorded. 
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business of the court was the selection of a grand jury of 
“fifteen good and lawful men.”’ The first case was one ap- 
pealed from a justice court, in which William Lauderback 
charged George Williams with the flagrant act of having 
killed the plaintiff’s dog.*® 

Two common offenses of the early days of Harrison 
county, judging from the court records, were those of playing 
cards on Sunday and ‘‘gaming.’’ The usual fine for playing 
cards on Sunday was one dollar. Betting on cards was a 
more serious offense and a fine of ten dollars was the general 
punishment. Selling liquor on Sunday was a rather fre- 
quently recorded offense of the early period. The name of 
Peter Cain, the founder of Cainsville, appears in the records of 
1856 as an offender against the law in employing and permit- 
ting labor in his mill on Sunday. 

A crime of very serious nature which continued to some 
extent until 1870, was the stealing of horses and oxen. There 
are very few such cases on the court records, but this fact 
should not be taken to indicate that these recorded instances 
are all that ever occurred. The thieves often escaped, or if 
captured the case very likely did not reach the courts as the 
people often administered the punishment quickly, without the 
aid of the law.*® However, as far as can be learned there 
were no instances of horsethieves being hanged by mobs, or 
beaten to death, in Harrison county, but whipping was the 
usual punishment. 

The record of criminal cases in Harrison county is not 
very extensive in the early years. Scattered through the 
pages of the records are several cases of assault, for which the 
punishments were fines ranging from five to twenty dollars. 
In March, 1847, was brought the first indictment for murder, 
against Josiah Spurgin, who had killed a man named Mitchell, 
in a drunken quarrel." 

Before 1850 the question of the boundary between Iowa 
and Missouri was a vital issue in most of the northern Mis- 


*%County Court Proceedings, June, 1845. 

«oJ. R. Maize, ‘‘Reminiscences,’’ Wanamaker, p. 278. 

“Circuit Court Records, March, 1847; Mrs. Emaline Allen Templeman, 
‘*Reminiscences,’’ Wanamaker, p. 27. 
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souri counties. Contrary to what might have been expected, 
the people of Harrison county were not anxious to have any 
additional territory added to their county, as the county was 
already large and they feared it might be divided should 
Missouri get the coveted strip.” 

By 1859 the people of Harrison county were beginning to 
feel the need of a better means of transportation than they had 
had before. In that year the Missouri State Line Railway 
was being much discussed and Harrison county was anxious 
to secure its advantages. At the same time plans were being 
made by some of the citizens to build a plank road to the 
state line to meet the railroad when it was completed. About 
the time that some of the more thoughtful people decided 
that a plank road would not be successful, the Fort Des 
Moines and Kansas City Railroad began to attract their 
attention. Later still the Lake Superior and the Lexington 
and Des Moines Railway plans interested the people. In 
1869 the county court subscribed two hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars to the Quincy Missouri Railway. But all 
of these early hopes resulted in disappointment. The early 
workers did not live long enough to see the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railway Company build a branch line from 
Chariton to St. Joseph in 1881. The little town of Eagleville 
which had spent so much effort in the earlier period to secure 
a road, was doomed to remain an inland town and be sup- 
planted by the new towns of Blythedale and Ridgeway which 
grew up just a few miles away on the railroad.* 

When the first settlers came to Harrison county they 
found part of the land held by Indians. In 1841, some of the 
early pioneers found a band of about five hundred Cherokees 
encamped just north of the place where Bethany now is.“ 
The Potawatomies were very numerous in all the southwestern 
lowa counties at this time and many of them lived and hunted 
in Harrison county. These Indians were always friendly 
and liked to trade with the white people, who in turn liked 





“Samuel Grant, personal interview. 

“The Bethany Star, September 8, October 20, November 10, 1859; July 26, 
1860; August 6, 1865; The Tribune (Bethany), December 8, 1859, November 11, 
1869. 

“James G. Tucker, ‘‘Reminiscences,'’ Wanamaker, p. 282. 
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to get furs and dried meats from the red men.“ In 1843 the 
governor of Missouri, fearing for the safety of the settlers 
near the Indians in Iowa, ordered Harrison county to provide 
a militia to be used in case an emergency should arise. The 
militia was organized, but was never engaged in trouble with 
the Indians. 

In 1846, when the Mormons were encamped in the neigh- 
borhood of Garden Grove in Iowa, on their way to the far 
West, the Harrison county people became alarmed and sus- 
pected that the entire group of Mormons was planning to 
come back to Missouri. The militia that had previously 
been organized for protection from the Indians, was sent to 
Garden Grove to confer with Brigham Young. The Mormons 
were much excited by the appearance of a military expedi- 
tion as they were busily engaged in the pursuits of peace and 
not at all bent on war. They were very glad to agree to the 
terms of the Harrison county militia that the Mormons were 
not to enter Missouri save for trade and commercial purposes. 
The expedition returned home and soon the Harrison county 
people were enjoying a profitable trade with the Mormons, 
which continued throughout the period that the Mormons 
remained in that part of Iowa.” 

Compared with some of the neighboring Missouri coun- 
ties, the political and military history of Harrison county 
before the Civil War was rather uneventful. During this 
early period they were largely free to carry on their most 
important work, that of tilling the soil, making new homes 
and adjusting themselves to a new land without the distrac- 
tions of political factions and Indian wars. 


HARRISON COUNTY AND THE CIVIL WAR 


The people of Harrison county from its earliest settlement 
until 1860 had been almost wholly concerned with local and 
individual afiairs. The means of information on outside 
affairs was limited and most of the people did not know the 
seriousness of the situation that was so soon to result in war, 





4s Wanamaker, pp. 129, 130. 
“Williams, History of Northwest Missouri, p. 512. 
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In 1860 there were twenty-five slaves in Harrison county; 
a small number compared to that in most Missouri counties. 
Grundy county, just east of Harrison, had two hundred 
eighty-five slaves, Daviess on the south, had three hundred 
fifty-eight, while Gentry on the west, had one hundred eigh- 
teen. The counties farther south and near the Missouri 
river had a much larger slave population. Chariton county 
with a smaller white population than Harrison had almost 
three thousand slaves, and Howard with just about the same 
white population as Chariton, had nearly six thousand 
slaves.*” 

Runaway slaves frequently passed through Harrison 
county on their way to the free state of Iowa. They were 
generally unmolested in their passage and there were families 
who aided the black fugitives in their search for freedom by 
giving them food and shelter.*® 

In a meeting of August 19, 1860, a resolution was passed 
to the effect that Harrison county was opposed to all mobs 
and disorder. From that time until the election in Novem- 
ber, both political parties in the county held enthusiastic 
public meetings. One celebration of this nature was held at 
Bethany by the Republicans just a week before the election. 
On the day appointed for the celebration, at about ten o’clock, 
“ta cavalcade was seen approaching the town from the direc- 
tion of Sugar Creek. In advance of the others came a huge 
vehicle drawn by oxen and bearing the Lincoln platform. 
This platform bore a lofty pole and at its base a venerable 
log upon which some ardent representative of Honest Abe 
was industriously at work making rails.“® After this came 
wagons ornamented with flags, banners and inscriptions. 
The crowd came in hurrahing for Lincoln and Hamlin. Other 
parties responded by hurrahing for their candidates.’’®° 

After the election was passed and it was definitely known 
that Lincoln was elected, Harrison county seemingly settled 


‘7Eugene Morrow Violette, A History of Missouri, Chicago, 1918, p. 269. 

**Mrs. Ellen Meek Cole, personal interview. 

“This representative of Honest Abe was the father of Ed Howe, who at 
the time was living in the Fairview neighborhood, southeast of Bethany. 

The Bethany Star, April 19, 1860. 
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down to resume the usual duties of life. But soon news of 
mass meetings in the South and talk of secession there, caused 
more excitement than had the preceding election. On Jan- 
uary 3, 1861, came the news of the secession of South Carolina 
and of the support that action was receiving in other southern 
states. 

From the date of the secession of South Carolina the 
history of Harrison county in the Civil War is very intimately 
connected with that of the entire state of Missouri. With 
the existing state of affairs in Missouri as a whole, Harrison 
county and its majority of loyal Union people was placed 
in a critical situation. The editor of 7he Bethany Star ex- 
pressed his feelings in the words: ‘“‘Where the end of our 
national trouble is to be is beyond human knowledge. May 
the God of nations be with us in this hour of peril.” On 
June 3, 1861, at a mass meeting in Bethany the people pledged 
themselves to refrain from any violence and to protect each 
other.® 

On June 6, Bethany became the scene of military activity. 
The few military companies of the county paraded before a 
crowd of fifteen hundred people. There were the Millertown 
Company, the Spring Hill Company and the Rough and 
Readys, all of whom gave demonstrations. The following 
week mass meetings were held at Mount Moriah, Eagleville 
and Bethany. Mount Moriah passed resolutions to support 
the Union at all hazards, to oppose the secession of Missouri, 
and denounced the military bill passed by the General Assem- 
bly. Eagleville likewise took a solemn oath to support the 
Constitution. Bethany resolved to condemn and repudiate 
secession.» The greatest contention in Harrison county was 
between the group who opposed secession but were equally 
opposed to the coercion of the South, and the group who 
supported the Union. In all, some twenty-five or thirty men 
from Harrison county went South and joined the Con- 
federate army.® 





‘iIbid., November 11, 15, 22, 29, 1860; January 5, 1861. 

The Bethany Star, April 25, 1861. 

S8Ibid., June 6, 1861. 

“The Bethany Star, June 15, 1861. 

ssGeorge W. Wanamaker, History of Harrison County Missouri, p. 211; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Allen Roberts and James T. Chambers, personal interviews. 
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Threats of violence and disloyal sentiment were not 
unusual. At one time it was feared that the office of The 
Bethany Union and its printing press would be destroyed, as 
had so many of the offices of newspapers in western Missouri 
that were outspoken for the Union cause. Threats were also 
made to burn Judge Allen’s home and to remove the flag from 
the court house, but these threats were never accomplished. 
At Martinsville, on the Worth county line, the Confederate 
flag was raised but after four hours it was taken down and 
never floated again in Harrison county.® 

On July 13, 1861, a general gathering was held near 
Bethany to ascertain the number of men belonging to each of 
the different companies in the county and active preparations 
were begun to get some Harrison county troops into the field 
as soon as possible. Three days later the first regiment of 
Home Guards was organized. Henry O. Neville was elected 
colonel, George Burris, lieutenant-colonel, and W. P. Robin- 
son, major. On August 26, these troops departed from 
Mount Moriah amid the tearful farewells of friends and rela- 
tives.*? Several other companies of Home Guards were raised 
during the fall of 1861, most of whom reached the front. 

The days of the Civil War were trying times for most of 
the Harrison county people. Many of the women had the 
care of large families of children, the responsibility of provid- 
ing them with food, making clothing, carrying water, getting 
fire wood, caring for the stock and tending the crops. They 
also did much to keep the soldiers in the field, made garments, 
knit hosiery, scraped lint and prepared bandages for the 
wounded. The one great fear of the women was the guerrillas 
who belonged to neither army.** 

Harrison county did not suffer as much from guerrilla 
warfare as did many of the counties bordering the Missouri 
river. In 1861, Jim Lane, the noted guerrilla visited the 
eastern part of the county, notifying rebels and sympathizers 
to leave for the South. On one occasion a man from Iowa 





*The Bethany Union, July 25, August.1, 1861. 

5’The Bethany Union, June 15, 25, 1861. 

‘sWalter Williams, History of Northwest Missouri, Vol. 1, p. 205; The Weekly 
Union of States (Bethany), September 18, 1861. 
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was on his way to Bethany and was attacked at Trail Creek. 
In 1863, the home of Mrs. Amanda Merrifield, whose husband 
was in the army, was set on fire. An act of greatest cruelty 
occurred in the eastern part of the county in 1864. Mrs. 
Prather, a widow, living between Cat Creek and Grand River, 
was robbed, her home burned and she was so severely injured 
that she died a few days later.®® 

The news of the fall of Petersburg caused much rejoicing. 
Then shortly came the report of Lee’s surrender at Appomatox, 
which meant the end of the war. A big meeting was held 
at the court house to celebrate the long-hoped for event. 
But a wave of sorrow quickly followed the days of celebration, 
when the news of the assassination of President Lincoln 
came. Business was suspended and the people of Harrison 
county paid their tribute of respect to the memory of the 
leader who had guided the nation through the trying years 
just passed.*° 

No record has been kept of the number of Harrison county 
soldiers lost during the Civil War. Of those who returned, 
some were disabled physically by the hardships and exposures 
of army life. There was much to do after the war was over 
and it was not an easy task to settle down to the activities of 
pre-war days.®! 


AFTER THE WAR 


As the State of Missouri had experienced a period of in- 
ternal dissension during the Civil War, so at its close it 
emerged not into an era of peace and harmony but into another 
kind of strife. In Harrison county the ten years immediately 
following the war were strongly marked by political wrangling. 
Though the Republicans had a strong majority in the county, 
there was much contention between the Republican and the 
Democratic parties. It seemed that on every question of 
public interest the people divided along political lines. 





89The Weekly Union of States (Bethany), October 29, May 21, 1863; August 
18, 1864. 

©The Weekly Union of States (Bethany), April 13, 26, 1865. 

*1James T. Chambers, Samuel Grant, personal interviews. 
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During these years the public school idea was gaining 
recognition in Harrison county. The Republicans were in 
favor of extending the system, the Democrats bitterly opposed 
it. However, public schools were established’ in gradually 
increasing numbers. In 1870 there were 5,523 children of 
school age in the county. Only 3,721 were attending school, 
though there are no records to show that some of them may 
not have been receiving private instruction. At the same 
time 104 teachers were employed in the schools of the county. 
The men received an average monthly salary of $31 and the 
women $21. There were 89 public schools and 87 school- 
houses. Forty-seven of the schoolhouses were frame _ build- 
ings, 35 were of logs, 4 were of brick, and 1 was stone. In 
this year the county school fund amounted to $2,841." 

The question of the negro in Harrison county was not a 
difficult problem. In 1860 there had been only twenty-five 
slaves in the county. In 1864 the census report showed one 
slave and twenty-two free negroes. By October, in 1865, the 
freed negroes had provided for themselves a school and em- 
ployed a white teacher to instruct their children. Even the 
adult negroes were much interested in learning to read and 
write. The Weekly Union of States, in commenting on their 
efforts, remarked: ‘‘ This is truly praiseworthy in these people 
having just recently emerged from slavery and degradation. 
We wish them God speed.”’® 

Immediately following the war a short wave of prosperity 
followed, prices began to go up and everybody was busy. In 
October, 1865, farmers were delighted with the prices they were 
receiving for their products. Soon, however, the temporary 
period of high prices was followed by a period of great depres- 
sion when the products of the farm became so cheap that they 
were scarcely worth hauling to market. 

Just as soon as the war ended a new wave of immigration 
began to move westward, and northwestern Missouri got 
its share of these people. Some of the finest families of Harri- 


“The Tribune (Bethany), March 3, May 26, 1870. 

*%The Weekly Union of States (Bethany), December 22, 1864, October 5, 
1865; The Tribune (Bethany), November 24, March 3, 1870, 

“The Weekly Union of States, October 5, 1865, 
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son county today are the immediate descendants of people 
who came there during this period. About this time also 
was begun a Bohemian settlement in Madison township. 
Among the leaders of this group of people who came before 
1870, were the Skroh and the Sabotka families. These 
newcomers found a welcome in Harrison county and proved 
to be desirable citizens.® 

In spite of the discouragements of these years, improve- 
ments in the county continued. Farms were fenced, better 
and larger houses made and the county began to present the 
appearance of a land of permanent homes. A few labor- 
saving inventions were coming into use, the sewing machine 
and the clothes wringer lightened the work of the women. 
Rag carpets began to be used to cover the floors and if there 
were few luxuries in the homes there was at least more com- 
fort. There was a gradually growing demand for some of the 
things that would make life more enjoyable. The work of 
the farmer in his fields was not so difficult, the soil was move 
easily tilled and there was more machinery to work with, 
though it was very inadequate compared to all the inventions 
in farm machinery that came later.® 

Harrison county was described in 1870 as being a splendid 
agricultural country, “rapidly filling up with well-to-do 
farmers.’’ It was further added, ‘‘New houses are dotting 
the magnificent prairies, everything betokens enterprise 
and improvement.’’®*? But though progress had been made 
in many ways since the first settler arrived, the Harrison 
county of 1870 was far different from that of today. No 
railway train disturbed the quiet of the prairies. There were 
neither automobiles nor good roads. There was no public 
high school in the county, offering opportunities for that kind 
of education to every boy and girl. Nor were there country 
schoolhouses dotting the cross-roads at intervals of two miles, 
as we find them now in localities where the village consolidated 
school has not removed them for something better. No 


I bid., September 21, 1865; The Tribune, June 2, 1870. 

“The Tribune (Bethany), August 10, May 19, 1870; James T. Chambers 
and Mrs. Caroline E. Moore, personal interviews. 

6’The Tribune (Bethany), June 2, 1870, copy from The Chillicothe Journal. 
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electric lights, no telephones, nor even mail each day helped 
to make life pleasant. No scientific methods in agriculture 
aided the farmer. 

Harrison county was merely one of many communities 
that began their pioneer period at about the same time, in 
similar regions, had about the same problems to meet and 
met them in just about the same way. The same work had 
to be done that was done in all pioneer settlements, and here 
as elsewhere those tasks were determined by the nature of 
the land and the surroundings. The way the problems of 
pioneer days were met depended on the thoughtfulness, 
initiative and previous experience of the settlers. The 
county was a typical region in a rich farming area, but the 
nature of the soil alone did not determine the kind of com- 
munity that would eventually develop there. The native 
ability, training and experience of the people who were able 
to master the soil, combined with the fact that the soil was 
rich and productive and that the climate was favorable, were 
the factors that determined the nature of the civilization 
that would materialize in Harrison county. 
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WILLIAM H. RICHARDSON’S JOURNAL OF 
DONIPHAN’S EXPEDITION 


SECOND ARTICLE 


Sunday, November 1st—Several of my mess are going up 
the mountains to look for their horses. I offered a friend $5, 
(should I ever again possess that sum,) to search for mine. I 
read aloud in my Testament to some of the boys, while 
others sat apart or pitched quoits. At night a Spaniard 
came in camp with a fiddle, and played a number of tunes, 
which so exhilarated my poor half-frozen companions, that 
they united in a dance, which they kept up till a late hour. 

2nd.—Some Taos flour, coarsely ground in the little 
native mills on the Rio Grande, badly baked in the ashes, 
and some coffee without sugar, now comprise our only susti- 
nance. Between meals, however, we parch some corn, which 
we now and then procure of the natives in exchange for 
buttons, needles, or any little matter we can spare. At 
9 o'clock, we struck our tents, and marched down the river 
two miles, to a deserted Spanish house, nearly in ruins. The 
inhabitants were murdered by the Navihoe Indians. This 
is the place where we are to take up our winter quarters. I 
can scarcely describe this wretched den. The soldiers have 
looked in and they have become very dissatisfied. They 
were told by the Captain to erect their tents inside the wall, 
all the houses in this region having that protection. We 
could not sleep in the house on account of the offensive odor. 
The tent was much more comfortable. 

8rd.—As soon as our breakfast of beef soup and coffee 
was over, some of the men were appointed to scrape and 
clean the house. I, with several others, was sent to the 
mountains to cut and haul wood. After walking two miles, 
we procured a load of green pine, which does not grow here 
more than half the usual size. On the return, I thought I 
would take a near cut toourcampalone. I turned into a foot- 
path, which led me to the top of a high mountain. Here I 
could see our quarters, though a long distance off. I took a 
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direct course, and soon arrived at camp, where I found our 
boys writing down a vocabulary of Spanish words. They 
have become very erudite of late. 

4th—All this day we did nothing but write down words 
from the language spoken by the people, who, from their 
complexion, appear to be a mixture of the Spanish and Indian 
races. We made a pretty good dictionary among us. 

5th—This day is very unpleasant. It is raining hard. 
At 4 o'clock, our first Lieutenant, Mr. White, returned from 
Santa Fe. He brought bad news. He could get no pro- 
visions, except one-fourth rations of flour, and one and a half 
barrels of mess pork. But notwithstanding all this, our boys 
are still very lively. 

6th—We had great labor to-day in procuring fuel sufficient 
for our present purpose, and the prospect of a long and severe 
winter before us, makes our situation rather unenviable. 

7th—On short allowance yesterday and to-day, a little 
bread, (i. e. two pints for six men,) some fried beef, and 
coffee without sugar. 

Sunday, 8th—Although the morning was cloudy and 
cold, I walked with twenty others down to Abique to church. 
On arriving we went into the priest’s room. He very politely 
invited us to be seated, and then commenced asking all kinds 
of questions about the United States. He seemed to take 
great interest in teaching us the Spanish language. He 
made us repeat after him, many long and hard words. We 
sat two hours with him, and then went to church, where a 
large congregation was assembled. In a few minutes our 
priest made his appearance, dressed in gold lace, and ascended 
the pulpit, while all present fell on their knees. The music of 
various instruments now commenced, the priest the mean- 
while drinking sundry glasses of wine. The people remained 
on their knees till the music ceased, when all retired. 

It was noised among the soldiers that a fandango would 
take place in the evening. Some of us went in to inquire of 
the priest, who informed us that the fandango was to be at a 
village a few miles further off. In a little while a Mexican 
guide was hired to escort us. After walking a mile we came to 
a river, when this Spanish fellow, very quietly sat down to 
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pull off his shoes, and told all who were in favor of wading 
the stream to follow his example. Eight of the boys im- 
mediately commenced stripping to cross, declaring that noth- 
ing should disappoint them from attending a fandango. As 
I had a bad cold, with some others, who felt no inclination 
to wet their feet, I returned to our quarters. 

9th.— All this day in the mountains, cutting wood. 

10th.—I went with several others to search for lost horses. 
We had not gone far, when, to my great joy, I found mine, 
which had not been seen since we left Santa Fe. We heard 
volleys of musketry in the direction of our camp, and were at 
a loss to understand the meaning, till on our return, we learned 
that a dog had been burried with the honors of war. This 
poor dog had been a great favorite with our Captain and all 
the company; he was most foolishly shot by a soldier on 
guard last night. The man was made to dig his grave, and 
will be detailed on extra duty as a punishment, the Captain 
being much exasperated. This evening I, with four others, 
took rations for five days in order to drive the horses down the 
river to graze. Late at night, we reached a Spanish village, 
where we stopped. A mile from that place, a fandango was 
to come off, and the ladies of the place were preparing for the 
dance. They were nicely equipped in their best finery, and 
the soldiers were engaged to accompany them. Not being 
very desirous of attending the fandango, I preferred to remain 
and try to get some rest, of which I was very much in need. 
The party was soon prepared, and off they started, leaving 
me behind to cook supper and arrange matters for their 
comfort when they should return. I browned the coffee, 
fried the beef, made the bread, and having all things in 
readiness, I drank a cup of coffee and laid down to rest on a 
mattress placed on the floor. As far as the thing I laid on 
was concerned, I was comfortble enough; the mattress was 
a luxury; but I could not sleep; the reasons were various. 
I was lying in a house, when I was accustomed to dwell in 
tents;—my quarters were divided between myself several 
donkies and mules and two small children—the odor of the 
donkies was not the most agreeable, nor their noise very 
harmonious; the children knew their mother was out, and did 
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their best at crying. The woman had gone to the fandango, 
where I hope she enjoyed better music than that which she 
left for the lulling of my sensibilities into sweet slumbers. 

11th.—Our soldiers did not return from the fandango till 
3 o’clock this morning, and I was appointed to get breakfast 
while they slept. I had considerable trouble in accomplish- 
ing this service, as the girls crowded around the fire, and I had 
frequently to pass the frying pan over the naked feet of a 
pretty girl who was sitting near me. In company with a 
young Spaniard, who was exceedingly agreeable and polite, 
I went out after breakfast to kill wild geese. We walked a 
long distance, and returned unsuccessful. 

12th.—I find the family residing here, very agreeable. I 
was invited, and almost forced to accompany them to a 
fandango last night (for they do little else but dance). All on 
horseback, the married men mounted behind their wives, 
we started. A little baby in its mother’s arms becoming 
troublesome, one of our men, who said he was a married man, 
most gallantly rode up, and offered to carry the little creature. 
The mother thankfully resigned it to his charge. There was 
more pleasure in the idea of enjoyment at the fandango than 
in taking care of a cross child. When we arrived at Abique, 
an old man invited us to partake of his hospitality ;—an in- 
vitation we gladly accepted. We went in accordingly, and 
after all were seated on the floor in the posture of a tailor, a 
large earthen vessel was placed before us containing pepper 
sauce and soup, and a few tortillas, (a thin paste made of corn 
rubbed between flat stones). The sauce caused my mouth to 
burn to a blister. The people are very fond of condiments, 
and become so accustomed to them that what will burn a 
stranger's mouth has no eflect upon theirs. After all was 
over, we went across the street to attend the fandango. From 
the crowd, I should judge it was high in favor with all classes 
of the community. Some of the performers were dressed in 
the most fantastic style, and some scarcely dressed at all. 
The ladies and gentlemen whirled around with a rapidity 
quite painful to behold, and the music pealed in deafening 
sounds. I took my seat near a pretty girl, and every time she 
leaned on my shoulder, which she did pretty often, her beau 
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would shake his head in token of his displeasure, and showing 
his jealous disposition, I left the place about 10 o’clock, and 
returned to our quarters. 

13th.—We visited our camp to-day at the Spanish ruins. 
The Captain and officers were glad to see us, especially as 
we had good news in relation to the horses. We had them in 
charge, and exhibited them to our comrades as the trophies 
of our success. On our return, we killed two wild geese and 
four rabbits, which we found a great help to our stock of 
provisions, which was then very low. 

14th.—I was left alone with the Spaniards to-day while our 
boys are attending to the horses. My Spanish friends are 
very courteous, but there is little to relieve the monotony of 
our intercourse, as from my ignorance of the language, I am 
unable to converse with them. 

15th.—This morning we had one of our wild geese stewed 
for breakfast, which we had without coffee, and almost with- 
out bread. After breakfast I started to camp, to draw pro- 
visions of some kind. When at camp, I concluded to remain 
there. 

16th.—I was told by the Sergeant to-day, that there was 
no flour to issue. He referred me to the Captain, who directed 
young Bales and myself to a mill some distance off, where we 
procured 60 Ibs. of unsifted Taos flour, very coarsely pre- 
pared. With this we returned, and in a few minutes nearly 
the whole was appropriated to the use of the half-starved 
soldiers. A very small portion of this brown flour fell to our 
share. This evening we are without food, or nearly so. 
Martin Glaze, an old veteran, who has seen service, and 
belongs to my mess, got a few ears of corn, and parched it in 
a pan, with a small piece of pork, to make it greasy. When 
it was done, we all sat round the fire and ate our supper of 
parched corn, greased with fat pork. The weather to-night 
is extremely cold. 

17th —Awoke early this morning and found it snowing 
very hard. At 10 o'clock I went to our first Lieutenant’s 
quarters. He was engaged in appraising some cattle which 
are pressed into our service, and for which the natives were to 
be paid. A bull has just been killed, and the offals are being 
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greedily devoured by our poor fellows. At 11 o'clock to-day 
our third Corporal died, having been sick with camp fever 
and inflammation of the brain, several weeks. At 3 o'clock 
his grave was dug, and the poor fellow was wrapped in his 
blanket, and buried without a coffin. Tonight there are 
several of our men sick with the measles, supposed by our 
Surgeon to have been brought from Santa Fe. 

18th.—The snow four inches deep—clear and very cold— 
another grave dug today, for a member of the Livingston 
company, making five who have died since we have been out 
here. They are all buried near the mountain, where poor 
Johnson was laid. 

20th.—The past two days have been employed in procur- 
ing wood, which is hard labor; but we do not complain as 
our fare is improved by the addition of bean soup and coffee. 

21st.—A court martial was held this morning to try our 
fourth Sergeant, who has said something derogatory to the 
character of our Orderly. After the court adjourned, we 
were ordered to form a line. Our first Lieutenant then stood 
in front and read the proceedings of the court. The decision 
was, that our fourth Sergeant be reduced to the ranks, for 
slander. It was ordered, that if any man or men should 
thereafter bring false charges against the officers, he or they 
should be sent with a file of soldiers to Santa Fe, and tried 
at head quarters, &c. The company was then dismissed. 
Several of my mess concluded to run as candidates for the 
vacant place. They went among the crowd with tobacco 
and parched corn, electioneering. I was placed a guard at 
9, and had to stand till 11 o'clock. 

Sunday, 22nd.—A gloomy Sabbath morning; I felt badly, 
but concluded to go to church at Abique. As soon as the 
ceremonies were ended, I went to the priest’s room, in com- 
pany with my old friend, Capt. Markle, and several officers. 
After sitting a while, a servant brought in a dish of refresh- 
ments, consisting of pies and wine. Placing the glass to my 
lips, I discovered it to be Taos whiskey, as strong as alcohol. 
A piece of the pie, I thought, might take away the unpleasant 
taste, so I crowded my mouth full, and found, alas! it was 
composed of onions; a dreadful fix, indeed, for a hungry man, 
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Taos whiskey and onion pie! the very thought of the mess 
makes my mouth burn. When I returned to camp, I found 
nearly every individual busily engaged at cards. Elias 
Barber, a messmate, was taken sick with the measles. The 
disease is now raging among the troops. 

23rd.—We had great trouble in procuring fuel to-day. 
We had to travel far up the mountain for it, and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to cook with it out of doors in the deep snow. 
It fell to my lot to make the bread, and I had much ado 
to-night, to make the mass stick together. I felt more than 
usual fatigue after the parade. 

24th.—Elias Barber is very sick to-day. He spent a 
wretched night last night in a thin cotton tent. The wind is 
blowing on him constantly, while the measles are out very 
thick. I went to the Captain this morning and informed him 
of the situation of the young man. He told me if I could 
procure a place in the house, he might be brought in. I 
therefore went and after making preparations to move him, I 
was told that no such thing should be done. I then tried to 
get an extra tent to place over the one we are sleeping in, and 
even this was denied me. The poor fellow is lying out of 
doors, exposed to all the inclemency of this cold climate. 
And last night it was so cold that the water became frozen 
in our canteens. The Surgeon appears interested, but it is 
all to no purpose—nothing further is done for the comfort of 
the sufferer. May the Lord deliver me from the tender 
mercies of such men! 

25th.—I felt quite unwell all day to-day. I suffered much 
from a severe attack of diarrhoea. Our lodgings are very 
uncomfortable. I went down to the Rio Grande to get water, 
and found it nearly frozen over. A great mortality prevails 
among the troops who are dying from exposure and disease. 

26th.—I was very much engaged all day, in nursing poor 
Barber. He is worse to-day, the measles having disappeared 
from the surface. I sat by him the livelong night and listened 
to his delirious ravings, and I felt sad to think I had no means 
of relief. At 4 o’clock this morning the Captain came, and 
finding him so ill, brought out a tent to cover the one he laid in. 
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27th.—Last night, my messmate Phillips returned from, 
Santa Fe, with a message from Col. Price to the different 
Captains, to send on ten men from each company, as an 
escort for Col. Mitchell, who was about to start for Chihuahua. 
From thence he is to proceed to open a communication with 
General Wool. To-day an express arrived from Col. Mitchell 
for the same purpose. We were hastily paraded to ascertain 
how many would volunteer to go, when I, with five others of 
my company, stepped out of the ranks, and had our names 
enrolled. We were satisfied that we could not render our 
situation worse, and hoped any change might be for the better. 
We hastened to the grazing ground, over the mountain, for 
our horses, which occupied us all day. Mine was gone, of 
course. To prevent delay, I gave my note to a young man for 
a horse which belonged to a deceased soldier. 

28th——A full company having been made up, this morn- 
ing we gathered at our quarters, and were ready at 8 o'clock 
to take leave of our kind hearted comrades. They bid us 
“‘good-bye,”’ with many expressions of regret, and injunctions 
to write often. We pursued our journey 35 miles, and put up 
late in the evening at the house of a rich Spaniard, who ac- 
commodated us with an empty room twenty feet square, 
but it had so small a fireplace that we could not use it for our 
culinary purposes, so we were forced to do most of our cooking 
in the open air. It fell to my lot as usual to make the bread, 
and I kneaded forty pounds of Taos flour in a mass, and 
baked thirty-six good sized cakes, while two others prepared 
our camp kettles of coffee, &c. 

Sunday 29th.—At 4 o’clock we ate our breakfast, and 
were on the road by daylight. We travelled all day without 
stopping, and arrived at Santa Fe at 6 o'clock in the evening. 
We went immediately to the American Hotel where supper 
was provided for us. Nineteen men sat down to the table, 
none of whom had enjoyed such a privilege for nearly four 
months. All were hungry, and it was amusing to see how we 
tried to eat our landlord out of house and home. After supper 
we retired to our quarters in a very small room. 

80th.—Word was sent from Col. Mitchell this morning 
for us to parade before the Governor’s house for inspection. 
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Our horses were also examined, and all being found in good 
order for the trip, we were dismissed and, conducted to our 
quarters, in the court house, where we drew our rations, viz., 
thirty pounds of good American flour, with pork enough to 
last five days. 

December 1st.—Paraded soon again after breakfast, and 
were told by our Captain that previous to our departure, 
we must all march to the sutler’s store, and acknowledge our 
indebtedness to him; so we rode up in right order, and dis- 
mounted. We had a peep at our accounts, and I found mine 
to be $30.75. I had purchased a few articles of clothing on 
my route, being forced to do so from necessity. I was, there- 
fore, not surprised at the amount, especially when I read the 
prices of some of the articles, viz., a small cotton handkerchief, 
$1; suspenders, $1; flannel shirt, $3; tin coffee pot, $1.50, 
&c., &c. Here we bade farewell to our Captains, who had ac- 
companied us to Santa Fe to see us off. Captain Williams 
shook me cordially by the hand, saying he had no expectation 
of seeing me again in this world. Captain Hudson now took 
charge, and rode with us two miles out of town; here he in- 
formed us we had a dangerous road to travel, but would leave 
us to the care of Lieutenant Todd for two days, till we were 
joined by Colonel Mitchell and himself. He returned to 
town, and we came on four miles and stopped at a house, 
whose master sold us wood and forage for our horses, it being 
severely cold. Sixty of us occupied two large rooms for the 
night. 

2nd.—We marched 25 miles to a place called San Domingo 
and took quarters in a deserted house. This is a considerable 
place, with a handsome church, which was being illuminated 
when we arrived. Ina little time the bells began to ring, and 
there was a firing of musketry and considerable commotion 
at the doorofthechurch. Several of our soldiers were induced 
to go up and inquire into the meaning of the uproar. We 
were told that a converted Indian chief had just died, and 
that all this was to prevent him from going down to purgatory. 
The roll of the drum, and firing, continued a long time, when 
the ceremonies commenced in the church, from the door of 
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which we saw many large wax candles burning, but not being 
permitted to enter, we very quietly retired. 

38rd.—After travelling six miles we came to an Indian 
village, called San Felippe, and two miles further down the 
Rio Grande, we encamped in the midst of a good pasture for 
our horses. After supper our Lieutenant told me I was 
honored with the appointment of Captain of the watch. In 
consequence of this distinction, I had to be up nearly all 
night. It was very cold. We were now comparatively 
happy, for we had plenty of good flour from the States, with 
coffee, sugar, &c. 

4th.—We learn that we shall be obliged to stay here till 
Colonel Mitchell comes up with the other company, so we 
seize the opportunity to have our horses shod. Two black- 
smiths are now at work; I have just bought a set of shoes 
and nails from our sutler, for $3.00. 

5th.—The weather has moderated somewhat, but the 
face of the country presents nothing inviting at this season 
of the year. Everything has a desolate and wintry appear- 
ance. There being no food for our horses, we chopped down 
some limbs of the cotton-wood tree for them to eat. Then 
went to a Mexican village to buy corn. Having no money, 
I took some tobacco and buttons to trade for the corn. While 
here, I sold my greasy blanket for a Navihoe one, with a 
meal for my horse in the bargain. The man with whom I 
traded was very kind; he set before me some corn, mush and 
sausages, but being seasoned with onions, I declined eating. 
He then brought in some cornstalk molasses, which I mixed 
with water and drank, thanking him for his hospitality. I 
returned to camp, where I found that Col. Mitchell and the 
baggage wagons had arrived. I was officer of the guard 
to-night, and up till 12 o’clock. 

Sunday, 6th.—Formed in line by our Colonel, in the midst 
of a heavy shower of rain, and marched down the Rio Grande, 
a long distance. Our course is due south, keeping the river 
constantly on our right, and ranges of mountains on our left 


hand. We passed many villages, and at night encamped 
near one. 
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7th—Rising early this morning to prepare breakfast, I 
found the snow four inches deep, and still snowing very fast. 
Marched in right order 15 miles, and after passing several 
towns situated on the banks of the river, we stopped at night 
at the large town of Albikirk. Here are garrisoned one 
hundred and fifty regulars, near whose quarters we encamped 
in a large room 100 feet by 40. In this place we found a 
number of soldiers, some engaged in tailoring, some playing 
cards, and others amusing themselves in various ways. 

8th—The country through which we passed to-day is 
thickly dotted over with towns and villages, whose names I 
cannot remember, but the road is dismal enough, being still 
among the mountains, where every object the eye rests upon 
is covered with snow. The cold is very intense. We pitched 
our tents tonight under the walls of a town. We had six 
small ears of corn for our horses, and no fodder. I went to 
the Quarter Master and was informed by him that the Mex- 
icans had refused to sell us any thing. I cut some buttons 
from a uniform jacket, and with them tried to purchase food 
for my horse, but I was refused every where. I sat down and 
made out a requisition, and with several others went to their 
large stacks, ten feet high, which we ascended, and threw 
down a large turn foreach. We succeeded in coming off with 
our booty, and in a few minutes, we were in bed. We were not 
disturbed in conscience in the least, being fully covered by 
the axiom, ‘‘necessity knows no law.” 

9th.—We were called up this morning to lead our horses 
into ranks, when two guns and a sabre were missing. They 
had been taken from the tents by the Mexicans. After the 
line was formed, Col. Mitchell ordered the men who had lost 
their arms, to march out. He then told them they would be 
left behind to search the town, assisted by the alcade, and if 
they should not find their arms they would have to return to 
Santa Fe. We then left; marched ten miles and encamped 
near a village. Our interpreter was sent to procure forage for 
the horses, but he returned with the news that none could be 
had. Our Captain told the Sergeant to go up with a file of 
soldiers and take what was wanting. He formed a line of 
twenty men, I among them, and marched off with our Orderly 
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at the head, and second Sergeant, with the bags to put the 
corn in. At the door of the house, we were ordered to halt. 
The lock was broken, and we entered, filled our sacks and 
packed them down to the camp. In this adventure I made 
the acquaintance of a young man by the name of Hepbourn. 
He was born and raised in Prince George’s County, Md. 
After supper, we were all ordered up to draw fifteen rounds of 
cartridges. A strong guard was ordered out to-night. 

10th—Having orders to march very early, we rose by 
light and proceeded down the river 18 miles, the country 
presenting very much the appearance already described. 
We saw a few vineyards, surrounded by walls. I felt miserably 
disordered from the cold and loss of rest. I was just about 
to sit down to supper, which I thought might revive me, 
when our Orderly came by, requesting the men to form in 
line immediately, as the Captain wished to read the Articles 
of War. Westood just one hour and listened to the dry detail. 
When the reading was concluded, we returned to our tents. 
After supper, sixteen men were detailed on guard. I stood 
two hours the first watch and three hours before day-light. 
It was extremely cold. 

11th.—The roll was called at day-break, and after parade 
we continued our march 12 miles, and encamped in a town 
among the mountains. Wood was very scarce, and the sever- 
ity of the weather increasing. 

12th.—We eat our breakfast at daylight. It consisted of 
mess pork and bread, half baked by a miserable fire. We went 
12 miles to a place where there is a fine supply of wood. Our 
poor fellows had the satisfaction of having a good fire all 
night, and it was very necessary, for the weather was tem- 
pestuous with cold gusts of wind and snow. 

Sunday, 13th.—At one o'clock this morning I awoke and 
found myself so cold that I arose and went to the guard fire 
to thaw myself. I stood by the fire till day-light. The 
Captain in his round to visit the guard, stopped at the fire, 
and I had a pleasant chat with him. He is very clever and 
condescending. He remained an hour or two, and then woke 
up the Orderly to have all in readiness for a start. We came 
over the mountain four miles, where our road intersected the 
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river again, passed a town, and further on encamped near the 
river. Our interpreter bought a beef from the natives, also 
a little wood to cook it. The wild geese are very numerous 
here. 

14th—tThe roll was called very early this morning—and 
as my horse had a sore back, I asked the Captain’s permission 
to walk behind the wagons. I walked all this day and led my 
horse. When I came up to the encampment I found that my 
mess had supper ready. It consisted of a kind of chicken pie, 
bread and coffee. I relished the supper very much, but by 
way of desert I received information that I had to stand 
sentinel. I walked my post two hours and then went to 
bed; being too cold to sleep, I got up at two o’clock, and went 
to the guard fire. The guard said he was very sleepy and 
would lie down if I would consent to serve while he slept. 
To this I readily agreed—and he laid down, while I made a 
large fire, which soon attracted the attention of the other 
sentinels, and several of them collected around it. We 
enjoyed each other’s conversation till the morning dawned. 

15th—I woke up the Sergeant, who said we had walked 
our post four hours over the time. I received the compli- 
ment, but did not tell him that we had sat by the fire all the 
time. In his Irish brogue, and with a pipe in his mouth, he 
proceeded to call the roll. We are to stay here till the 17th. 

16ih——Having secured some beef, I made a large fire 
to get an early breakfast. Yesterday our Quarter Master 
pressed a lot of seven very good cattle from the Mexicans. 
Last night a strong guard of twenty men was stationed around 
our camp. The weather is still raw and cold. We are yet 
among the mountains. 

17th—This morning we reached the second crossing of 
the Rio Grande. Four miles beyond the crossing, we over- 
took Col. Doniphan’s command, and encamped near them. 
Having to walk and lead my horse, I did not come up till 
all were fixed. I found our boys very angry at a circumstance 
which they related and made me write down, with a promise 
to publish it—which promise I now fulfill. While on the 
march to-day, the Captain ordered a halt, and told the soldiers 
that he had been requested by the Lieutenants to beg them 
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all not to come near their fires or tents, as it incommoded 
them greatly. He stated on his own behalf, as well as on 
behalf of the other officers, that it was quite a nuisance to 
have the privates lurking about their tents and fires. He said 
that something might be “hooked” and that the Lieutenant 
had already lost some saleratus, &c. This was a poser. 
Our poor fellows could hardly endure it. Some of them were 
much exasperated. I tried to soothe them, and told them no 
other harm was meant than a slight intimation that we must 
keep away at meal times, as a knowledge of their better fare 
might make us dissatisfied, &c. All passed off better than I 
expected. We had to go a mile for water, and the ther- 
mometer at zero. 

18th—The situation of our tents was by no means pleas- 
ant. There was much complaint about stones and hillocks, 
lying hard, &c. Breakfast over, I started with the wagons, 
in company with some others, whose horses’ backs were sore. 
I felt stupified from the cold and loss of rest, having walked 
my round five hours last night. We went on 12 miles, which 
we trudged on foot. At night we cut some branches of the 
cotton wood for our horses to eat. We were preparing to 
rest, when our Captain told us, if any man lost his horse he 
would have to walk back to Santa Fe. He further said, 
that we had to go through a gloomy region or desert, 85 
miles in extent, where no wood or water could be procured. 
He advised us to go to work and prepare food enough to last 
three or four days. I made up 30 lbs. of flour and baked 
eighteen cakes, while the balance was attended to by my 
mess. 

19th—We were all busy providing against the perils of 
our difficult and dangerous march. We shall have to keep 
close company, as the Navihoe Indians roam this desert in 
bands. At 11 o’clock we moved off in fine order, and marched 
15 miles over the dreary plain. At 8 o’clock at night the 
Captain ordered a halt. We picked up a few weeds, kinled 
a little fire, took a cold cut of bread and meat, and laid on 
the ground to rest, without erecting tents. A young man 
having drank too much of the “‘ardiente,’’ very unluckily 
offended one of the officers, and was ordered to be tied to the 
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wagon wheel. He cut a variety of capers while this was 
being done. His friends soon set him at liberty. 

20th —The news of a ‘‘spring in the desert” was brought 
by some scouts, who had started out on an exploring expedi- 
tion. They found the spring in a place full 6 miles from our 
road. We drove the cattle over a miserably rough path to 
drink from the spring, which turned out to be a muddy pool. 
We afterwards marched 15 miles and encamped late at night. 
We took a slice of bread and meat, and laid down to rest on 
our blankets. 

21st—The appearance of our Captain very early this 
morning, aroused us. He came with the intelligence that 
Major Gilpin had sent on an express last night for a reinforce- 
ment, as he was expecting an attack every moment, from the 
enemy. Ina few minutes we were on the march, and without 
stopping to take breakfast, we travelled 35 miles. We en- 
camped late at night, 3 miles from the river, where men and 
beasts, thirsty and weary, were refreshed, I was afraid my 
horse would kill himself drinking. With six others, I pressed 
some oxen from the traders, whom we found encamped here, 
as most of our teams had given out, and were left upon the 
road. 

22nd.—Passed over 14 miles of broken, wretched country 
today, the soil of which produces nothing but a kind of shrub 
called soapweed. The inhabitants, it is said, use this weed 
in washing their clothes. We encamped in a rough place, 
among stones and hillocks. 

23rd—I trust the end of this ‘‘jornada,”’ as it is called, 
and which means the “region of death,” is nearly reached, 
for a march of 12 miles brought us to a village, where we 
halted to take in provisions brought by our Quarter Master. 
Proceeding two miles further, we came up to Major Gilpin, 
whom we found encamped on a large sandy plain. We had 
to go 2 or 3 miles for wood. Our flour was nearly gone, and 
we had a little beef soup and rice for supper at night. The 
boys being still hungry, we went to the village and procured 
some dried fruit and pumpkins, which we sliced up and 
stewed in our camp kettles. Of this fare we partook heartily, 
and laid down to sleep in the sand. 
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24th—The first blast of the bugle this morning made us 
hurry into line. Some of the men being rather tardy, were 
too late, and they were told by the officer who inspected us, 
that any man who did not come into rank at the sound of 
the bugle, would be made to stand guard three days. We 
broke ranks and ate our breakfast, which consisted of a small 
piece of bread, made up with pumpkin. The weather is 
now quite pleasant, and the country, hitherto so uniformly 
desolate, begins to improve in appearance. 


BATTLE OF BRACITO. 


25th—In the union of our forces we are one thousand 
strong. Moved as early as usual from the position we have 
occupied the last three days, and after marching 12 miles, 
we came to Bracito, and encamped at 10 o'clock. We 
stripped our horses as usual, and picketed them out, went to 
hunt wood to cook our dinners. Some of the men had 
gone at least a mile from camp, when the alarm was given, 
‘‘to arms! to arms!’ Looking in the direction pointed out, 
we saw a cloud of dust, as if the whole of Mexico was coming 
down upon us. Unwilling to throw away our wood, we ran 
with our turns on our shoulders, when we heard an officer 
hallowing, ‘‘Throw away your wood, and bring your horses 
into camp.’’ We obeyed the order as quickly as_ possible. 
We found our Orderly at his post, directing the men to load 
their guns and get into line. Every man was at his proper 
places in a few minutes. By this time the Mexican army was 
in sight, and had formed in battle array at a distance of a 
mile from us. Presently an officer came out of their ranks, 
handsomely mounted, and bearing a black flag. Colonel 
Mitchell, accompanied with the interpreter, rode up to meet 
him on half-way ground, to inquire his business. He told 
them he had come to demand the surrender of our entire force, 
by submitting, he said, our lives would be spared; if we did 
not, every man would be put to death. Our interpreter cut 
short his harangue, by telling him “to go to hell and bring on 
his forces.”” In the meantime our company, (the Chihuahua 
Rangers,) received orders from head quarters, to right about 
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face, and march from the right, where we were somewhat 
protected by brush, weeds, and gopher hills, to the extreme 
left, in open ground, to withstand the charge of the Mexican 
cavalry; so off we marched in double quick time, to our posi- 
tion on the left. Our Captain here told us to reserve our 
fire till the enemy was in fair rifle distance, and added that 
he hoped no man in his command would act the coward, but 
all would do their duty as volunteers and American soldiers. 
He had scarcely done speaking, when the enemy commenced 
firing at us, from three to four hundred yards distant. They 
advanced closer, and continued to advance, pouring in volley 
after volley, till the sound of bullets over our head reminded 
me of a hail storm. We waited impatiently for the word of 
command. It was at length given, “fire.” One loud peal 
of thunder was heard from our Missouri rifles. Consterna- 
tion and dismay was the result, for, thrown into confusion, 
the Mexicans commenced obliquing to our left. Another 
volley, well aimed, caused them to retreat towards our wagons. 
Here they were met by a round from the wagon company. 
In the meantime Captain Reed, at the head of eighteen men, 
well mounted, pushed after them, chasing them to the moun- 
tains. All their provisions, guns, sabres, camp furniture, &c., 
besides one 10-pound howitzer, fell into our hands. The 
Mexican loss was estimated at thirty or forty killed and 
wounded, while we had but two slightly wounded. The 
Mexicans left their dead on the field. 

26th—With fifteen prisoners, and a few wounded Mex- 
icans, we resumed our march, the main army being flanked 
on both sides, and came on 16 miles and encamped in a desolate 
place, filled with thorn bushes. Here we prepared our supper, 
and were about to sit down, when the report of a gun from 
the picket guard, caused us to extinguish the fires, and form 
in line as quickly as possible. Presently our Lieutenant 
rode up and said it was a false alarm. We were ordered to 
break ranks and get our supper. Again we commenced 
that unfortunate meal, when the report of a second gun, so 
loud as to be heard by every one, again made us put the fires 
down. There was a tremendous clattering of arms, for 
all formed in line in a few seconds. At this moment Lieut. 
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Cribbons rode up, and said that on visiting one of the outer 
pickets, he was requested to give the countersign by the guard, 
whose gun was cocked, and he accidentally let the hammer 
down too heavily, causing it to explode, the load passing 
close to the Lieutenant’s face. After hearing this state- 
ment, we again broke ranks, to resume our supper. I stood 
sentinel, to guard the wagons and a piece of artillery taken 
from the enemy, till 12 o’clock, then went to bed; was 
awakened again at 3, and stood till 6 o’clock. 

Sunday, 27th—Col. Doniphan wishing an early start 
the roll was called at light, and we moved on in the same order 
as yesterday, with front and rear guard. We had scarcely 
travelled six miles, when at a distance over the river was seen 
a dust as if a body of horsemen were meeting us. We were 
told to keep cool, and obey orders. Continuing our course, 
we met several Mexicans bearing a white flag. Their com- 
mander coming up, presented Colonels Doniphan and Mitchell 
his sabre. They then drank wine and other liquors together, 
and we resumed our march, crossed the Rio Grande, and 
encamped in the town of El Paso del Norte about nightfall. 
This is the noted pass between Old and New Mexico. The 
town contains about seven or eight thousand inhabitants, 
and is built along the margin of the river, several miles in 
length. The environs are cultivated to some extent, and the 
usual varieties of fruit grow here in abundance. The river 
is compressed in many places to a very small compass, by the 
high and precipitous mountains, through which it winds its 
way. 

28th.—Estabiished our quarters a mile from the city, 
where there is a large coral or enclosure, in which to keep our 
horses. Throughout the day a variety of fruit was brought to 
camp by the natives, and readily bought up by the soldiers. 
The wind was high, and we were nearly blinded by clouds of 
dust, which being mixed with isinglass is very hurtful to the 
eyes. 

29th.—To-day Col. Doniphan, while searching the town, 
found two pieces of cannon, and after breaking several locks, 
a good deal of ammunition was discovered. We all paraded 
and were carried through the regular drill. 
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January Ist, 1847.—The last two days being quite cold, 
with high winds, we kept in camp. After the usual parade 
to-day, Lieutenant Todd went to town about 10 o’clock in 
company with several of our men, but they returned in a 
short time at full speed, hallooing with all their might for 
us to get our horses quickly, and saddle up, for the Mexicans 
were coming on us. In a little while we were ready and 
marched over the river to join the other regiment, and pre- 
pared for battle. When we arrived at the ground, we were 
formed by Col. Doniphan, who dispatched Col. Mitchell with 
twelve men to reconnoitre the enemy, who were reported to 
be in sight. In the course of an hour, they returned and 
said it was a false alarm. We were marched to the public 
square, and informed by: our Captain that arrangements 
were made to keep us in town, and that our camp equipage 
must be sent for. One out of each mess was directed to go 
with the wagons for that purpose. We were well supplied 
with fuel at night, and our quarters were quite comfortable. 

2nd.—Nothing of importance transpired to-day. The 
roll was called, and we paraded twice, morning and evening. 

Sunday, 3rd.—The usual duties being over and a high 
wind prevailing, we did not go to church. Hearing that a 
sick horse was in the coral I went over to see, and found it 
was my mare. I brought her out to have her bled and 
physicked. I went to get assistance, and when I returned 
with a friend I found she had escaped ; searched the town three 
hours without finding her. 

4th—Renewed my efforts to recover my lost horse; 
walked till 3 o’clock, when I found her in the centre of a lot 
about two miles from town—dead. I hastened to Col. Mitch- 
ell and told him I was on foot, as my mare had lost breath 
and was laid up to dry. He advised me to look about and 
ascertain if I could suit myself. If I succeeded I was to call 
on him again in the morning. 

5th.—Our Orderly Sergeant in reading over the names of 
those to be placed on mounted guard, cried out mine. Accord- 
ingly, I with three others marched down to the public square, 
where we paraded, and dinner, or rather supper, being over, 
we were placed as sentinels till three o’clock in the morning. 
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I then went to the guard fire, spread down my blanket and 
slept till day-light. 

6th.—To-day we are allowed two-thirds rations of coarse 
Taos flour, some coffee without sugar, and poor mutton. 
We sometimes got a few peaches from the inhabitants in 
exchange for tobacco, buttons, &c. 

7th—Finding our flour nearly gone I went out and 
bought a baked pumpkin to mix with it; saw much fruit 
exhibited for sale, but had no money to buy any. Our scout- 
ing party which had been sent out a few days ago, returned 
this evening, bringing three prisoners, a priest among them. 
They were captured 12 miles down, on their way to Chihua- 
hua, with papers containing information of our movements 
to the Mexican army in that quarter. They were placed under 
strict surveillance. 

Sunday, 10th—I1 went to church with a number of 
others, and witnessed all the ceremonies, and manoeuveres 
of this singular people. The church is large, and the hand- 
somest and best built house in the place. I saw the rep- 
resentation of Christ in the sepulchre, with various other 
images in and near the altar. On our return, we found multi- 
tudes in the open street, playing cards—sorry to say, some 
were American soldiers. 

13th.—Our time begins to hang heavily. The ordinary 
duties of the day are soon accomplished, and no novelty to 
amuse or excite, the soldiers become restless, and are ready 
for any excess. Our living consists of poor mutton, the miser- 
able Taos flour, and a little coffee. Some complain, and 
others ‘“‘hook”’ what they can to improve their fare. 

14th—1 was taken last night with a violent headache 
and a pain in the bowels. My diarrhoea having become 
much worse, I got up and went to the Surgeon, who gave me 
15 grs. calomel, 10 do. jalap, 5 do. rhubarb, and 2 do. tarter, 
all mixed up together in a dose. I took this monstrous com- 
pound, and sat by the guard-fire till morning; I then laid on 
my blanket, and slept till 3 o’clock in the evening. Needing 
some refreshment, I tried my mess, but they had nothing I 
could relish, and I then went to Sergeant Edwards, who gave 
me a lump of sugar to sweeten my coffee. I tried in vain to 
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borrow a picayune to purchase some molasses. At length I 
applied to a messmate, who had come to me a few days after 
my horse had died, bringing a mule, and saying if I would 
consent to let him draw the rations of my horse, I should have 
the use of this mule. Yesterday I understood he had sent 
his mule away to graze, and was selling my corn. When I 
presented my petition, he turned his back as a refusal, and 
went down among the gamblers, and lost every cent. 

15th.—Feeling disordered and ill, I applied early to our 
Surgeon, who gave me a small lump of sugar, charging me to 
take particular care of the article, as it was only intended for 
the sick. He felt my pulse, and made me swallow a large 
dose of salts and tarter; I then went to my blanket. 

16th awoke this morning with a high fever and head- 
ache. The Surgeon gave me a large pill, and I was placed 
in the hospital, under the particular care of a doctor, whose 
name I could not learn, but who said he was from Philadelphia, 
and could out-practice any man in the regiment. Wishing 
some coffee, he very politely took a pinch of sugar between 
his thumb and finger, to sweeten it for me, talking the while 
of ‘‘his superior skill,’’ &c. 

17th.—Still in the hospital, but feeling better, I applied 
to the Quarter Master, who gave me four pints of American 
flour; I baked a small cake to eat with my coffee. At night 
I spread my blanket in the tent, and slept with my mess. 

18th—At the sound of the reveille I arose and strolled 
over the grave yard, where the remains of young Leland were 
interred yesterday. This young man died of the fever 
prevailing among the troops, and his grave is close to the wall, 
fronting an old church in ruins. Piles of bones lay around; 
in the centre of some hills were erected wooden crosses. 

21st.—Since Tuesday last I have been ill in the hospital, 
with a high fever and headache; bed hard and uncomfortable, 
consequently little sleep or rest. The doctor, in his round, 
asked me why I was not out at the roll-call this morning, as 
my name was erased, by his direction, from the sick list. He 
said there was nothing the matter with me, and he would 
give me no more medicine. He charged me with being home- 
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sick, &c., &c., with many other fender and endearing epithets. 
Weak and quite unwell, I left the hospital, and found my way 
to Colonel Doniphan’s quarters; consulted Dr. Morton, who, 
with expressions of sympathy, gave me the necessary restor- 
atives. I had symptoms of jaundice, with very sore eyes. 

26th—I was somewhat recovered from my illness, 
through the humane treatment of Dr. Morton, but I still 
suffered considerably from my eyes. I felt much regret that 
I was prevented from joining Captain Hudson, who took our 
company on a scout, and will be gone several days. I begin 
to feel weary of our detention here, occasioned by the non- 
arrival of Capt. Weightman with the artillery from Santa 
Fe. Colonel Doniphan is hourly expecting this re-inforce- 
ment. 

27th—Last evening a fellow was caught by our outer 
picket guard, who could give no satisfactory account of him- 
self, and told so many contradictory tales, that our Colonel 
sent him to the guard-house. At ten o'clock our company 
returned from the scouting expedition; they went down to the 
fort, 25 miles off, and found it was deserted. They think it 
very likely we shall have no fighting to do at Chihuahua. 

29th.—While on guard to-day over the prisoners taken at 
the battle of Bracito, I thought I would write in my journal; I 
searched my belt for it in vain. It was gone!—taken out 
probably by some mischievous soldier in the tent. In this 
book I had faithfully kept an account of everything interest- 
ing to myself at least, since the day I left Carroll county, 
Missouri. Having another blank book I commenced writing 
again, but felt provoked at my loss. 

30th—This morning, being relieved from the duty of 
sentinel, I went immediately to Captain Hudson and stated 
the loss of my journal. He asked me a number of questions 
in relation to it, and appeared pleased at so unusual an under- 
taking in a private. He went forward and told the soldiers 
that Maryland’s book must be restored or every man in his 
command should be searched. 

31st.—The impatience of our boys for the arrival of the 
artillery has induced several to go out to meet it. This eve- 
ning some of them returned, and said it was not more than 30 
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miles off. Today my book was found on the floor of the tent. 
The robber was no doubt alarmed by the Captain’s order, 
and dropped it in the most convenient place. 

February 1st—We paraded early, and about 12 o'clock 
several rounds from our artillery-men, just across the Rio 
Grande, announced the arrival of Capt. Weightman from 
Santa Fe, with four sixpounders and two twelvepound 
howitzers. They marched in town in right order; our men 
firing the salute from our piece of captured cannon just as they 
reached the public square. This company is an important 
acquisition to our small force. 

3d.—Early orders were received that Lieutenant Col. 
Mitchell, at the head of the Chihuahua Rangers, would move 
down to the fort to-day. Every thing being in readiness we 
came on in double file, and arrived at sunset at a pretty little 
village. Our provision wagons being delayed on the road, 
every thing like food in this small place was had in requisition 
by the orders of the Colonel and we made our supper on 
pies, cheese, bread, &c. 

4th—This morning we were told to saddle up and hasten 
forward to overtake the traders, who had disobeyed orders in 
preceding us; we were ordered to bring them back. In 
obedience to the orders we started and travelled 13 miles. 
On the way we saw several Mexicans, who endeavored to 
elude our observation. Our first and second Lieutenants 
wishing to know who they were, and on what errand bent, 
gave chase. After a run of two miles at full speed, they were 
overtaken and searched. One was the alcalde from the town 
where we staid last night. We halted late in the evening on 
the road, where we met a Mexican fully armed, gun, sabre, 
&c. He was also stopped and minutely examined, but no 
papers being found on his person, he was suffered to pass. 

5th—Marched on several miles, overtook and encamped 
with the traders, who had formed their wagons in a pen or 
coral, tried to refresh ourselves on a supper of black bread, 
poor beef, and sassafras tea, cooked over a fire of thorn bushes. 
The traders sell the bark of the sassafras at $1 per pound. A 
small cup of the decoction cost 25 cents to-night. 
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6th—The ground was so uneven we did not erect our 
tents, but spread our blankets and went to bed; the cold 
prevented any thing like refreshing sleep. We arrived late 
at our former encampment, and found Colonel Mitchell had 
returned from El Paso, whither he had gone to see Col. 
Doniphan. He brought news which was currently reported 
there, viz., that Gen. Taylor had been overpowered at San 
Louis Potosi by the Mexicans, and was imprisoned, with 
4,000 regulars. Of course this was a Mexican story, told 
no doubt for effect—and it had its effect upon our boys, for 
it made us feel as if we could fight like lions against the 
treacherous foe. We waited at this place for Col. Doniphan, 
who was making every preparation for our dangerous trip. 
I made for my own use to-day a pair of wooden spurs. 

7th——This morning after roll call and breakfast, we fed 
our horses and mules, and tried to rest and amuse ourselves. 
At supper I made some pancakes, without milk or eggs; un- 
fortunately I put rather too much salt in my batter. Fifteen 
men were sent down the river on a scouting expedition to- 
night. My name was called to be guard, so I gathered up 
my blanket, and went into the line with the rest. I was 
placed in the first relief, near the river. I walked two hours, 
then went to bed at 12 o’clock, by the guard-fire; I was 
awakened by the Corporal at three, and stood till morning. 

8&th—Prepared my clothes by washing and mending, for 
our departure. Boiled some beans and beef for my mess. 
The weather was very disagreeable, and we all felt weary of 
our delay. 

9th—While busily engaged fixing up to-day, Colonel 
Doniphan came on with the artillery, and encamped near us. 
All is now bustle and excitement, as it is said jwe will start in 
the morning. , 

10th—Col. Doniphan has concluded to stay here to-day 
with the army, as it is very cold and cloudy. Our boys are 
making desperate efforts to amuse themselves. Among 
other things, our suttler is here, with his establishment, and 
whiskey is selling at 75 cents per pint. With some honorable 
exceptions, the scenes among officers and men may be much 
“better imagined than described.” 
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11th—The whole of Colonel Doniphan’s regiment, includ- 
ing the Chihuahua Rangers, started this morning for the 
South to join General Wool. We marched in right order 12 
miles, and encamped on the bank of the river. 

12th—The wagons not coming in last night, some un- 
easiness was expressed by our Commander, when, with fifteen 
others, I returned to where we encamped the night before, 
and found the train just about to move on. We passed a 
caravan, who told us they had lost the last night 250 mules 
and 50 yoke of oxen, driven off by the Indians. We came to 
our camp and found cooking to be the order of the day. We 
are about entering another jornada, and provisions for four 
days must be packed. 

13th—Detained here to have all in complete readiness. 
The Indians were at their thievish work again. Last night 
they drove off some cattle and mules belonging to the traders. 
The skill and daring evinced by these bands of savages exceed 
belief. They follow the army, and are always prowling 
around our camp at night. 

Sunday, 14th—Although on mounted guard nearly all 
night, I made all the haste I could to eat an early breakfast 
and saddle up. I was among the first in the ranks. Here 
we were told that the burial of two soldiers, who expired 
last night, would only detain us a few minutes longer. The 
mournful ceremony ended, we started at 8 o’clock; came on 
the jornada five miles, and halted to feed our horses and 
mules. I was in the rear guard behind the prisoners all day; 
travelled a long and wearisome journey through the sand, 
until 8 o’clock at night. I ate a small piece of bread and meat, 
and spread my blanket at the guard-fire, where I slept till 
four. I was awakened by the officer of the watch, and stood 
till six. I was at last relieved by the sound of the tattoo. 

15th.—Twelve miles further on we stopped to eat break- 
fast, which was a cold cut. We again moved on, and came 20 
miles through this jornada, and encamped late in the night. 
No water was as yet to be seen. Our Sergeant measured to 
each man a half pint. One man sold his half pint for 50 cents. 

16th—We made an early start, and after marching 15 
miles, came to some puddles of dirty water. Our horses and 
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mules rushed in and drank all they could get. Ascending the 
hill before us, a spring was discovered, but the water was 
muddy and brackish. At night had a slight shower of rain, 
with lightning and thunder. 

17th.—On awaking, the first thing I heard, was that a 
man in our company was dead. The poor fellow had left a 
wife and family in Missouri, to serve his country. He was 
taken sick at El Paso, with the measles, and had come thus 
far to die. We followed his remains to the grave, where our 
Captain stood forth and made an impressive speech. He 
stated that “this was the third tine he had been called, on 
occasions like the present, to perform the mournful duty to 
men in his command, and that it was wisdom for each and all 
to prepare for the worst,’’ &c. The usual rounds were fired, 
and we covered poor Tolly over with soap-weed, and filled up 
the grave. After trampling the dirt and levelling the ground, 
we marched off in right order to this spot, where we shall 
rest to-day. 

17th—Loaned my mule to a soldier who had lost his 
horse, to enable him to go in search. I was rewarded for this 
favor, by being compelled to stay behind my company several 
hours, till he returned with his horse. We pursued our journey 
two miles, and overtook the command at a Hot Spring, which 
was discovered on the top of a small eminence. It boiled up 
very curiously in the centre, covering the surface with bubbles. 
The temperature about 100 degrees. The water is scarcely 
fit to drink, having a very disagreeable taste, nevertheless, 
the men filled their canteens, saying they would drink it when 
itgotcoldenough. Thecountry still presents a barren appear- 
ance, the soil sterile; the surface rocky and mountainous. We 
marched 14 miles, and about sunset, encamped close to a 
small stream, which supplied a few poor villages with water. 
The people busied themselves in preparing for us what they 
could, viz., a little musket brush to cook with, and corn for 
our cattle. In crossing this jornada, the teamsters were 
obliged to throw away 5,000 pounds of flour, and leave several 
wagons behind—the mules being unable to proceed. 

19th—After a journey of such a length over uneven 
ground, the fatigue of the army induced our Commander to 
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remain in camp to-day. About two o’clock the wind began 
to rise, and increased in violence till the tents were levelled 
to the ground. We tried to cook by digging pits in which to 
place the fire. The sand blowing in clouds, covered our food; 
making it gritty and unpleasant to eat. As night came on, 
a heavy storm of wind stripped our wagons of their covers, 
Quite unsheltered, we had to do the best we could, and that 
was bad enough. We laid down, as we had often done before, 
on our blankets. We slept uncomfortably on hillocks and 
tufts of grass. 

20th—The wind having abated, we were all in line at an 
early hour—came nine miles through this ranch, to the mouth 
of another jornada. Here the same scene of desolation is 
presented. No cultivation to be-seen any where, nor scarcely 
any natural vegetable production except the thorn and muskeet 
brush. The days are warm, and the nights very cold; in this 
region. 

21st—Marched ten miles out to the Hot Springs, which 
are situated in a ranch, and encamped. The army will here 
halt a day or two. The same arrangements are to be made 
as before. While cooking my meat and bread, I was in- 
formed by the Orderly, that with 18 others, I was appointed 
to go before the command several miles. Hastily dispatching 
the meal, we mounted and rode out a long distance, where we 
had to stand all night. 'Wemadea small fire of brush weed on 
the road side. 

22nd—I was relieved from duty early this morning by the 
next detail. Feeling much disordered from loss of rest and 
fatigue, I was greatly obliged to amessmate who very thought- 
fully brought me some water and a piece of bread for my 
breakfast. The army appearing, we went into line by sec- 
tions of four, and marched 17 miles, where we encamped at 
a place where the men had water; but none could be spared 
to the poor horses and mules. After eating some bread, we 
laid down on the ground and went to sleep. 

23d—Without waiting for refreshments of any kind, 
we came on to-day eight miles to a pond, where we watered 
our horses and mules—we stopped for the poor animals to 
graze a while, and then proceeded three miles, when we halted 
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for the night at a stream of water. Several antelopes were 
killed to-day. After the tents were fixed up, we boiled some of 
the flesh, which made fine eating; the repast was seasoned with 
a good appetite; a fast of nearly forty-eight hours had made 
us hungry enough. 

24th—In conversation with my Captain, I expressed a 
wish to go up a neighboring mountain, as I understood a large 
Tagoon could be seen from its summit. He told me to go 
and make all the observations I could. Having no time to 
lose, | commenced its ascent, by climbing over large rocks, 
in which were formed several immense caves; some of them I 
thought were well fitted to be the resort of robbers. At 
length I found myself on the top and sat down to write. At 
the distance of three miles a lake of considerable extent is 
seen, reposing in the bosom of a prairie, bounded by the 
horizon. To the left a continuous range of mountains loom 
up, whose bare and rugged tops present to the mind the idea 
of coldness and desolation. The whole face of the country is 
destitute of wood and verdure, except a species of brush or 
thorn bushes. Looking towards our camp, I beheld a long 
line of wagons stretching along the road as far as the sight 
could reach. They were all in motion, and the sight made me 
hasten down the mountain at a brisk pace. It was our army 
preparing for a start, and I did not wish to be left “solitary 
and alone,”’ in that rocky region. In a few minutes we took 
up the line of march; came 12 miles, and encamped at sunset. 
We saw Mexican spies at a distance. The picket guard came 
in and reported that 10,000 Mexicans were at a lake some 
miles off, ready to give us battle. 

25th.—The sound of the reveille started every man to his 
post by light. We moved on 8 miles to the lake, and watered 
our horses and mules. We saw nothing of the Mexicans. 
The country begins to improve as we leave the jornada, 
especially on the margin of these lakes or ponds, the water of 
which is brackish. Here prairie grass grows with some 
luxuriance. Kindling a fire, the soldiers commenced baking 
bread, made from the wretched native flour, now our only 
fare. A high wind prevailing, sparks were carried out, which 
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set the dry brush and weeds in a flame. The Chihuahua 
Rangers had orders to subdue the fire, and we commenced 
threshing it out with our blankets, but the wind increasing, 
we found it useless labor. The flames continued to increase 
in spite of us. The whole command was put in action with 
their horses, beating a track, to stop the progress of the fire. 
Unfortunately for us, the fire caught the grass on the other 
side of the track, and the wind blowing tremendously, the 
fire was carried in almost every direction. We then encamped 
on the burnt ground, off of which the grass had been burnt, 
and picketing our horses on the left of the road in the prairie, 
we laid down to rest. In a few hours we were awakened to 
bring our horses in, for the whole prairie was on fire. Coming 
out of my tent, a sight appeared of such magnificence as had 
never before met my eyes. It was an opposite mountain on 
on fire, and the whole prairie, as far as the eye could reach, in 
flames. A strange glare tinged the clouds, and all surrounding 
objects, and presented a scene which was fearfully grand. 
It consumed nearly all the grass in the country 15 miles 
towards Chihuahua. 

26th—We continued winding through the mountain 
passes and plains 16 miles. Our advance found a coral to-day, 
in which were 50 sheep and 15 cattle, driven in from the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. They were immediately butchered 
for the command, the soldiers being nearly exhausted for want 
of food. This was a dreadful day for our march. The wind 
was so high that we could scarcely see a hundred yards 
ahead. 

27th.—The artillery and wagons were kept in front all 
day, the whole army being formed in two lines in the rear. 
We marched in right order 8 miles, and encamped on the 
margin of a lake. Here we shall halt till to-morrow. Scouts 
were sent out in every direction. I was busily engaged writing 
for our boys, who believe themselves to be on the eve of some 
engagement with theenemy. Saw several of our men come in, 
leading a horse; soon learned that spies being seen by our 
advance, Capt. Skillman of the traders’ company, and Capt. 
Parsons of the E company from Cole county, with others, 
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gave chase, and overtook one. The fellow, finding he was 
likely to become a prisoner, leaped off, and fled up the moun- 
tain, leaving his horse and all his rigging behind. He was 
elegantly mounted. Col. Mitchell has just informed us that 
a battle will be fought tomorrow. 


(To be continued.) 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
WILLIAM CLARK BRECKENRIDGE, 1862-1927. 


In the death of William Clark Breckenridge on December, 
23, 1927, Missouri lost a citizen and native son of highest 
integrity and ability, writers of our history an invaluable co- 
worker and companion, and the State Historical Society a 
loyal member and trustee of twenty-six years standing. Of 
pre-Revolutionary Virginia stock, later transplanted on 
Kentucky and Missouri soil, he typified the best of a long line 
of illustrious patriots. He was a close observer, a keen critic, 
and a careful worker. Over one-half of his life of sixty-five 
years he devoted to the study and collection of Missouri and 
Western history. His private library in the field of Missouriana 
was excelled only by those in several public institutions and 
contained many items not found in any other single collection. 
His bibliographical notes on Missouriana are mines of infor- 
mation. His writings were outstanding in accuracy and com- 
pleteness, while his helpful suggestions and data were in- 
valuable to writers and historians over more than three 
decades. 

To enumerate the names of those whom Mr. Breckenridge, 
aided in exploiting our annals is to make a list of the writers 
who made contributions in Missouri history during the first 
quarter of the 20th century. Trexler, Violette, McClure, 
Laughlin, Drumm, Douglas, Sampson and Stevens were his 
debtors. For nearly two decades I was one of his petitioners 
and not once did he fail me. Reporters sought him out for 
verification or annihilation of their stories of the past. He was 
the helpmate of all seekers of truth in his field. Truly he was 
suit generis. No one had sharper tools and no one could 
employ them to better advantage. With this equipment and 
endowment he stood ready freely and enthusiastically to out- 
line a subject for the unknown novice or color the eye for the 
famous expert. Undergraduate and dean were treated with 
the same cordiality and received according to their needs. 
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His published works were relatively few. These appeared 
as contributions in various historical magazines, principally 
in The Missouri Historical Review. It seems regrettable that 
this man did not write more, for whatever came from his pen 
was accurate and gave proof of unstinted care and patience. 
Moreover, his was a rare mind which never tired of minutiae 
and yet was unbounded in imagination. His convictions were 
strong, it is true, but I never found him deaf to opposing 
argument. He tried hard to be fair, balanced, and would 
retract as willingly as he had maintained a position later 
proved untenable. Fortunately for posterity the work of 
William Clark Breckenridge will live for he not only fructified 
the work of others, but left his own labors in permanent and 
concrete form. 

Some of the salient biographical facts of Mr. Brecken- 
ridge’s life are set forth in this issue under “Personals.”” He 
was descended from Alexander Breckenridge who came to 
Virginia from the north of Ireland in 1740. His own father 
was George Breckenridge who was born in Washington county, 
Missouri, April 19, 1835, the family having removed to 
Missouri in 1819. He was born in St. Louis on October 19, 
1862. He married Annie L. Stark, daughter of Judge Joseph 
Carter Stark, of Tennessee, on June 1, 1893. He left one 
daughter, Lamiza Baird, who married Arthur W. Lambert, 
Jr., of Webster Groves. Three brothers also survive him: 
James M. Breckenridge, a St. Louis attorney, and George P. 
and Clarence E. Breckenridge of New York. 


““SWEET BETSY FROM PIKE” 


Mr. L. L. McCoy, a former Missourian and an active 
member of The State Historical Society, made this interesting 
contribution under date of May 8, 1926. Mr. McCoy’s 
address is Red Bluff, California. 

In the April number (1926) of The Missouri Historical 
Review, which has just come to my hand, I find several verses 
of the old song, “Joe Bowers,’’ which was very popular in 
the mining camps of California in the early days. I remember 
some fifty years or more ago there were some real characters 
wandering about the mining and other camps, with their 
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fiddles, singing ‘‘Joe Bowers,” “Sweet Betsy from Pike,” 
and “The Days of ’49.”" They had a few more verses of 
“Joe Bowers” which you did not have in your version. I 
might venture to give you the last. 


Smallpox knocked out the butcher, Joe Bowers wandered home, 
He “Played for even” with success and cares no more to roam; 
Joe married Sally and the shop, he soothed her loving heart, 
And now he has the red-haired son to drive the butcher cart. 


I might venture to give you “Sweet Betsy from Pike.” 


I suppose you've all heard of ‘‘Sweet Betsy from Pike,” 
Who crossed the great mountains with her lover Ike; 
With two yoke of oxen, one large yellow dog, 

One tall shanghai rooster and one spotted hog. 


One night on the journey they camped on the Platte, 
It was near by a grove in a green shady flat; 

Where Betsy being weary laid down to repose; 

With wonder Ike gazed on his Pike county rose. 


They stopped at Salt Lake as they passed on their way, 
And Brigham entreated ‘“‘Sweet Betsy”’ should stay; 
But Betsy, affrighted, ran off like a deer, 

Left Brigham a-pawing the ground like a steer. 


They soon reached the Desert, where Betsy gave out, 
And down on the sand she lay rolling about; 

While Ike, brokenhearted, looked on with surprise, 
Saying, ‘‘Betsy, get up, you'll get sand in your eyes.” 


“Sweet Betsy” got up, in a great deal of pain, 
And declared she'd go back to Pike county again; 
Then Ike heaved a sigh and they fondly embraced, 
And traveled along with his arm, round her waist. 


The wagon broke down with a terrible crash, 

And out on the desert rolled all kinds of trash; 

A few little baby clothes done up with care, 

Looked rather suspicious, though ‘twas all on the square. 


The old shanghai ran off and two oxen died, 

The last piece of bacon that morning was fried; 
Poor Ike was discouraged and Betsy was mad, 
The dog drooped his tail and looked woefully sad. 
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Over many rough roads, after many a jolt, 

They finally came to the “Sink of Humboldt,” 
Where “‘Bawley” gave out and they left him to die, 
And this Pike county couple both had a good cry. 


In their direful stress what else could they do, 

But to pack up old ‘‘Buck”’ and their journey pursue; 
Ike led the old ox as they went on their way, 

Betsy prodded him on with a gad day by day. 


At length they arrived on a very high hill, 

From which they looked down upon old Placerville; 
Ike shouted and said, as he cast his eyes down, 
“Sweet Betsy, my darling, we’ve come to Hangtown.” 


This Pike county couple attended a dance, 

And Ike wore a pair of his Pike county pants; 
While Betsy appeared in her ribbons and rings; 
Said Ike, ‘You're an angel but wha is yo’wings?”’ 


Long Ike and Sweet Betsy were married, of course, 
But Ike, getting jealous, obtained a divorce; 


And Betsy, well satisfied, said with a shout, 
“Good-bye, you old lumix, I’m glad you backed out.” 


CIVIL WAR POETRY 


Mrs. Belle Smith Estey, a former Missourian who lives 


in Fort Wayne, Indiana, contributes these verses which she 
remembers having heard in her old home: 


JOLLY UNION BOYS 


Song composed by Lieut. B. T. Locke and sung by volunteers on the 


eve of their leaving for the Union Army in the spring of ’62. 


Come, all you Jolly Union Boys, the truth I’m bound to tell, 
Concerning Gov. Jackson, of whom you know so well. 

He undertook a project that didn’t quite succeed, 

It was forcing of Missouri from the Union to secede. 


There was a man in Jefferson, his name was Thomas Price; 
He talked to the Governor and gave him good advice. 

He told him the line of policy that he was pursuing, 
Sooner or later our state he would ruin. 
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Claib sent his men to St. Louis, I suppose it was to drill, 
They had not been there long before they got their fill. 
They were under a commander, I think his name was Frost, 
But the Lyon came and took them and not a man was lost. 


The next step of the Governor, I think it not so wise, 
*Twas an open violation of the Harney Compromise. 
I'll tell you how he did it, twas not on the square, 

It was raising on a large scale the means of warfare. 


THE REBEL SOLDIER 


Adieu to Callaway county, I can no longer stay, 
Hard times and the federals have forced me away. 
Hard times and the federals have forced me to roam, 
I am a rebel soldier far away from home. 


I love my dear father, my mother, and my home, 
I love my dear brother, my sister, and my home. 


I am a rebel soldier far away from home. 


A bottle of good old whiskey, a bottle of good old wine, 
You drink with your true love, while I weep for mine. 
You drink with your true love while I weep and mourn, 
I am a rebel soldier far away from home. 


Go build me a castle on yonder mountain high, 

Where I can see the southern girls, and they can pass me by. 
Where I can see the southern girls and they can help me mourn, 
That I’m a rebel soldier far away from home. 


A STORY OF SEVENTY YEARS—1857-1927 


Just seventy years ago, before the days of frenzied 
finance, the first bank of Callaway county was established at 
Fulton. It was known as the ‘Western Bank of Missouri,” 
and was considered a branch of the bank bearing a similar 
name at St. Joseph, but as a matter of fact it was not a branch, 
as all the stock was owned in Callaway county, and all of its 
officers were Callaway men. 
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The Western Bank was organized in the office of Curd 
Brothers, general merchants of Fulton, who did business in a 
house on the west side of the Square, about where the Wilson 
grocery store now stands. The stockholders were Edwin 
Curd, Judge I. O. Hockaday, E. R. Parker, William T. Snell, 
W. B. Garrett, Judge James S. Henderson, Daniel M. Tucker, 
W. H. Bailey, William Harrison, Joseph Flood, Charles H. 
Hardin (afterward Governor of Missouri), Thomas B. Harris, 
Judge William T. Carrington, Judge Thomas B. Nesbit, John 
T. Collier and James Rickenbaugh, who was secretary of the 
meeting at which the bank was organized. 

Banking seventy years ago was nothing like it is now. 
Deposits were small and customers few. Merchants, traders 
and farmers were disposed to keep their money in private 
safes or hidden in some secret place. Payments were made 
in cash and the convenience and safety of bank checks was 
little understood. This was before the day of railroads, and 
the mail was carried by stage, and express, too, was handled 
in the same way. Hogs, mules, cattle and turkeys were 
driven overland to St. Louis, the nearest market, and the 
merchants freighted their goods from that city, or else shipped 
by steamboat to St. Aubert and then hauled by wagon to 
Fulton. The stock-buyer of that time drew his money from 
the bank or from its hiding place before he started on a trip, 
and paid cash for whatever he bought. The country merchant 
when he went to the city to buy goods often took his money 
with him and paid for them in gold or currency. Bank ex- 
change was rarely bought or sold and checks were given only 
in local transactions and in a very limited way. 

Judge Irvine O. Hockaday was the first president of the 
Western Bank, and, after serving for a year, he was succeeded 
by Edwin Curd, who yielded the presidency to Judge William 
H. Bailey a year later. Judge James S. Henderson was the 
first cashier and Col. William T. Snell was bookkeeper. Judge 
Bailey continued as president of the bank until it was suc- 
ceeded by William T. Snell, private banker. 

In October, 1861, as related by the late James Ricken- 
baugh, the Western Bank had more than $50,000 in gold in 
its vault. Fearing a raid from soldiers, it was agreed that the 
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money should be hidden until peace was restored, and the 
directors appointed Edwin Curd, Judge Henderson and E. R. 
Parker to secrete it. The money was placed in canvas sacks 
and at midnight these were lowered into a well in the rear of 
John Bartley’s store, standing on the ground now occupied by 
the Jameson Building on Court and Fifth streets. The gold 
remained in the well until 1865, when the well was pumped 
dry and all of the money recovered except one small coin. 

The Western Bank continued in business until some time 
during the Civil war, when it passed through a process of 
liquidation and was succeeded by William T. Snell, private 
banker. 

Mr. Snell, besides being a banker, was the colonel of a 
local militia organization during the war. He continued the 
banking business until January 1, 1871, when he was suc- 
ceeded by the Callaway County Savings Bank, which was 
chartered for a term of thirty years. Among the original 
stockholders of the Callaway County Savings Bank were 
D. M. Tucker and J. H. Tucker, Edwin Curd, William T. 
Snell, Phil E. Chappell, afterward state treasurer, William 
Harrison, Judge Thomas B. Nesbit, Thomas B. Harris and 
Samuel Grant. Thomas B. Harris was the father of the present 
president of the Callaway Bank. The capital stock of the 
Callaway County Savings Bank was $50,000, but shortly 
afterwards was raised to $60,000, and in 1888 was increased 
to $100,000. At that time the surplus also amounted to 
$100,000. 

In June, 1900, the charter of the Callaway County Savings 
Bank having expired, it was succeeded and its business taken 
over by the Callaway Bank, which was then incorporated for 
a term of fifty years with a capital stock of $75,000, now 
$100,000. The present officials of the bank are William C. 
Harris, president; Don P. Bartley and T. C. Harris, vice- 
presidents; Thomas H. Vansant, cashier; J. Morris Davis, 
Miss Lola E. Frank and Don P. Bartley, assistant cashiers. 
The directors are William C. Harris, William E. Jameson, 
Robert L. Smith, Dr. Martin Yates, D. P. Bartley, T. C. 
Harris, Emmet J. Grant, Dr. R. N. Crews and E. C. Hender- 
son. 
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The books of the old Western Bank, as well as those of all 
its successors, have been preserved and are now owned by the 
Callaway Bank. The bank has occupied its present business 
location since 1868, the present building having been erected 
in 1889. 

And so reads the record of seventy years. Commencing 
business during a season of distrust the institution has safely 
passed through the troublous times of a Civil war, and has 
stood strong and unshaken through seven serious and world- 
wide financial panics, and is today stronger and more firmly 
fixed in the confidence of the public than ever before. 


RICHARDSON’S JOURNAL 


Mrs. Willie C. Darr Thomas, of Carrollton, Missouri, 
makes this comment and correction regarding Richardson’s 
Journal: 

“T find on page 209 of The Missouri Historical Review: 
‘August 4th, 1846——This morning we started for Fort Leaven- 
worth. Many of my friends came to take breakfast with me 
at Squire Dorr’s...... 

“This should be Squire Darr’s, as the Squire with whom 
Richardson and his friends took breakfast that morning was 
my grandfather, Powhatan Brown Darr. He was the Squire 
of Combs Township and Captain Tom Markle was at his 
home when William H. Richardson met him. Captain Markle 
was a close friend of our family and before starting west left 
a square bag stamped ‘T. M.’ with my grandmother, Helen 
Henry Darr. The cloth bag is now yellow with age but is 
quite a relic of the time. 

“The P. B. Darr farm belonged to him in 1840. The old 
stone wheel used in the hemp mill is still there, the cedar 
trees planted by my grandmother in 1840 are there as are the 
locust trees. The old home place belongs to a granddaughter 
of P. B. Darr. 

“This was Manlius, a postoffice before postage stamps 
were used. I still have one of the old walnut tables these men 
ate off of that morning before they started for New and Old 
Mexico.” 
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DOYLES TOWN 


Dr. A. H.W. Sullivan, of Miami, Missouri, has sent a bit 
of interesting information regarding a forgotten town at the 
time called Doyles Town. His excerpt is as follows: 


“Speaking of forgotten Missouri towns —Doyles 
Town, which lies eight miles east of Miami, legally 
described as the Northwest quarter of Section 30, Town- 
ship 53 and Range 20, on the Missouri river near the old 
Miami Indian Fort, located in Section 19, Township 53, 
and Range 20, was mapped and chartered by William 
Doyle, a dentist. The record may be found on the Saline 
county maps. Several houses were erected on the site, 
one of which was a general store, conducted by Wm. S. 
Brown and Samuel W. Sullivan, both of Miami, Missouri. 
Wm. S. Brown moved his stock of goods from Doyles 
Town in 1836 to the new town of Miami, Missouri, but 
the vacated building was not taken down, however, until 
1852. The site of Doyles Town is now owned by Dr. 
A. H.W. Sullivan, whose father was one of the merchants 
of the extinct Doyles Town.” 


MRS. EMILIE JANE LINTZ 


By Ben L. Emmons in the St. Charles Banner News, September 
19, 1927. 


The death of Mrs. Emilie J. K. Y. Lintz, is a reminder of 
a generation of distinguished pioneers, famous in the early 
history of Missouri. Mrs. Lintz was the daughter of Francois 
Yosti of Italian and French descent, born in St. Louis, on 
August 7, 1798, and Emily Adeline Morrison, a daughter of 
James Morrison. Mrs. Lintz was a twin sister of the late 
William L. Yosti and was born at Main and Clay Streets, on 
July 4, 1837, and was at her death 90 years, 2 months and 12 
days old. It may be well to go back into the earlier history of 
old St. Charles to show the prominent part her ancestors 
played in the foundation and upbuilding of our city. 

Her grandfather, Major James Morrison and his brother 
Jesse Morrison settled in St. Charles in 1800. Both were 
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natives of Pennsylvania. James was born in Bucks County, 
Pa., February 28, 1767. A few years later the brothers married 
daughters of Francois Saucier, the founder of Portage des 
Sioux. There has been some question whether Emily, the 
wife of James Morrison, and Eleanor, the wife of Jesse Morri- 
son, were actual daughters of the Francois Saucier, or step- 
daughters, as it is well known that Francois Saucier married 
a widow, viz., Madame Francoise Nicolle Lafaivre, who had 
several children by her first husband, and it has been stated 
that Saucier adopted them. The prominence of the Saucier- 
Lefaivres can well be illustrated by showing the marriages of 
their children: 

Angelique married Pierre Menard; Emily married James 
Morrison, Eleanor married Jesse Morrison, Louisa married 
Stephen Hempstead, Jr., Amarrant married George Atchison, 
Bridget married Pierre Chouteau, Clarisa married Beneto 
Vasquez. 

All of the above named gentlemen were known locally, 
but also bore national reputations as pioneers of the west. 

After locating in St. Charles, James Morrison made a 
fortune in merchandising and was for years the largest land 
owner in St. Charles. James Morrison died at St. Charles in 
September, 1848, leaving as his heirs at law, William M. 
Morrison, a very wealthy and prominent citizen of St. Louis, 
Emilie Adeline Yosti, the mother of Mrs. Lintz, Caroline R. 
Pettus, wife of William G. Pettus, a member of the territorial 
legislature of Missouri and first secretary of state of Missouri, 
and later a very prominent and wealthy citizen of St. Louis; 
Euphraise, the wife of George Collier, the founder of St. 
Charles College, and Jane Berenisco Lockwood, of St. Louis. 

Francois Yosti and Emilie Adaline Morrison, parents of 
Mrs. Lintz, were married at St. Charles in the old stone church 
on Second and Decatur Streets, on October 7, 1829, by Father 
J. P. Schmitz, S. J. Mr. Yosti was for many years engaged in 
merchandising and was one of the wealthiest citizens of St. 
Charles and served a term as Judge of the County Court. 
One of the most daring feats of his life was a trip across the 
plains and desert to Santa Fe, New Mexico, where he estab- 
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lished a store. This trip was made in 1830 in 90 days and was 
a most hazardous undertaking. 

At the death of Mr. Yosti, August 19, 1879, he left his 
widow, who died in January, 1886, and the following children: 
William L. Yosti, who later married Miss Pocahantas Shore; 
Emily Jane—who married John K. Lintz; Mary A.—who 
married John A. Kellar, a prominent lawyer of St. Charles; 
and Euphrasie—who married Henry Clay Easton, a prominent 
and distinguished citizen of St. Charles. 

The funeral of Mrs. Emilie Jane Lintz was held this 
morning about 10 o’clock from the residence at Fourth and 
Jefferson streets, thence to the St. Peter’s Catholic Church 
on Clay street. 


THE BOMAR FAMILY 


BY JOE LEE BOMAR 


Jacques Bomar and his ten sons came to America with 
the Lafayette-Estaing-Rochambeau expedition and with the 
American patriots took part in the battles of Yorktown and 
King’s Mountain. Two of the sons of Jacques served in the 
navy. All survived the war and all except two settled in 
Virginia. These two settled in the Wataugua settlement in 
Franklin territory, now the state of Tennessee. Many of 
this branch now live in Texas. 

Alexander, the fourth son, went to France after the close 
of the war and disposed of the family properties. He brought 
back to America his mother, four daughters, and other kinsmen 
and settled in Halifax county, Virginia. He married and 
reared a large family. 

George Bomar, afterwards the Missouri pioneer and 
builder of the first business house in Mexico, Missouri, was 
the third son of Alexander. He served in the Virginia militia 
in the War of 1812. When a young man George worked as a 
carpenter and slave overseer on the Banister river tobacco 
plantations for his uncle, a Mr. Logan. George had a kinsman 
named Harrison, a surveyor appointed by President Jefferson 
in Missouri territory, who had married a sister of Alexander 
Bomar, his father. Harrison occasionally wrote rosy stories 
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back to Virginia of the new Eldorado—Missouri. In the fall 
of 1818 George left Virginia for Missouri, arriving in St. Louis 
just before Christmas, 1818. Here he worked at carpentry 
until spring. Having learned that his uncle, Mr. Harrison, 
was surveying on the Auxvasse river near where Calwood now 
is, he set out by stage for this place and arrived in April, 
1819. 

For several years he worked as a carpenter. In 1826, 
he accompanied Harrison on a survey of Saline, Howard and 
Jackson counties, as a chain carrier. It was on this surveying 
expedition that he met and talked with such famous scouts 
as Kit Carson, Silas Bent and Jim Bridger. 

Following his surveying experience, George returned to 
Callaway county where he found a long delayed letter from 
his Virginia sweetheart, Nancy Byrnes. He at once straight- 
ened up his affairs and returned in Virginia, to 1828. Soon 
afterward he and the aforesaid lady were married at Halifax 
Court House, Virginia. They settled on a small tobacco farm 
of his father’s. Here he raised tobacco till 1831, when he 
decided to return to Missouri. With his wife and child, a 
negro maid and three negro men, he set out for Missouri. 
Two brothers of Mrs. Bomar, Richard and Will Byrnes, 
accompanied them to Missouri. They settled on a tract of 
land on Scattering Fork Creek in Audrain county. 

George Bomar at one time possessed six slaves and 1,700 
acres of land. His was a hospitable home for travelers from 
Hannibal to Fulton and Jefferson City. He reared a family 
of five daughters and one son, Alexander, of whom we shall 
speak later. All of the daughters married farmers and settled 
near the old home place. 

George Bomar was a Randolph Whig. He enrolled with 
Levy Blunt and John Gilpin to go to the Mexican War in 
Sterling Price’s regiment, but when he and his company got 
to Westport and Leavenworth, Doniphan and Price had gone 
on to Santa Fe, so they disbanded and returned home. In 
1854 Bomar visited Virginia. In 1856, he equipped his only 
son, Alexander, and sent him to Kansas to help vote her in 
as a slave state. 
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Alexander joined Captain Temple Wayne’s Audrain 
county pro-slavery company; voted at Lecompton; was in 
several fights and skirmishes with Massachusetts free-soilers; 
took part in the Battle of Osawatomie; and shot a bunch of 
whiskers off of John Brown’s chin as Brown was running 
to cover. 

Bomar’s company was incorporated under the pro-slavery 
Kansas law and accompanied General Harney and Bowen 
and Emmett McDonald to southwestern Kansas and to 
Camp Supply, Indian Territory, in quelling marauding 
Indians in 1858. He was discharged at Council Grove and 
went to Linn county, Kansas. Here he and Bill Doolin put 
up and operated a whipsaw mill on Little Sugar creek east 
of Mound City, Kansas. 

Alexander returned to Audrain county in 1860. While in 
Missouri he married Ruth A. Standiford, a Virginia lady who 
was closely related to the family of Stonewall Jackson. She 
became my mother May 10, 1863. Alexander returned to 
Kansas after an absence of six or eight months in Missouri. 
Following the Camp Jackson affair he abandoned his Kansas 
claim and hastened home to Mexico, Missouri. He was the 
second man in Audrain county to enlist for Missouri and the 
Confederacy. After the battles of Wilson’s Creek and Lexing- 
ton he returned home, but later enlisted in Purcell’s Company 
for the remainder of the war. At the close of the war he went 
with Shelby’s Expedition to Mexico. He returned to Audrain 
county in 1866, where his father, George Bomar, had cared 
for his son’s family during his absence. 

George Bomar died in 1868 and was buried on his farm, 
four miles south of Mexico on the Fulton road, north side 
of Scattering Fork creek. He was a Missouri territorial 
pioneer and was the contracting builder, in 1837, of the first 
business house in Mexico, Missouri. George Bomar has 367 
living descendants at this writing, October 25, 1927. They are 
scattered over the West and South, but a large number still 
live in Missouri. 

J. L. Bomar of Audrain county and G. P. Bomar of Bates 
county and Cook and Clark Bomar of Elmonte, California, 
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are the only living male descendants of George Bomar, that 
bear the name Bomar. 

Alexander Bomar moved to Bates county, Missouri, in 
1869. He reared a family of three daughters and two sons. 
He was an influential Democrat and was a successful farmer 
and stockman, having taken to Bates county the first Berkshire 
hogs and Durham cattle after the Civil war. He died in 1896. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND MEMORIALS 


December 6, 1927, was the fifty-fourth anniversary of the 
founding of the Kansas City Public Library. It was started 
in 1873 by public spirited citizens who donated eight books. 
Today there are 435,000 on it shelves and those of its sixteen 
branches. Last year 1,680,000 books were circulated, placing 
it seventeenth in point of use in comparison with all libraries 
in the United States. Fifteen years ago it ranked forty-second. 





The Grand Lodge of Missouri, A. F. & A. M. now has a 
committee of the Masonic Service Association which will mark 
the graves of all Grand Masters who have been deceased for 
more than twenty-five years. The marker is to be of granite. 

A movement is now under way for the marking of all 
famous points in the Ozarks, says the Seneca News-Dispatch. 
A campaign for the placing of markers is under direction of 
the Ozark Playground Association. All communities in that 
section of the state are urged to co-operate. By these markers 
visitors to the Ozarks would become familiar with the various 
places of interest and in many cases a guide would be un- 
necessary.—Kansas City Times, December 8, 1927. 








The U. D. C. of Kansas City has begun a movement for 
the marking of the site of General Sterling Price’s headquarters 
during the battle of Westport. The place is the northwest cor- 
ner of Swope parkway and Meyer boulevard, almost directly 
opposite the massive entrance to Swope Park. “Boston” 
Adams built a large and imposing country home on this loca- 
tion several years before the Civil war. Just before the battle 
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of Westport it was used as a bivouac by General Jo. O. Shelby, 
during the battle it was Price’s headquarters, and afterwards 
it was used as a base hospital. It is hoped to erect a perma- 
nent marker, or other suitable monument, to mark this historic 
site.—Kansas City Star, January 29, 1928. 





A monument to Herman W. Steinbiss, one of the founders 
of the National Building Trades Council and an original 
advocate of an eight-hour law for labor, will be erected by 
St. Louis labor organizations on the Memorial Plaza between 
the City Hall and the Municipal Courts Building, according 
to reports of the meeting February 22. 


Westminster Presbyterian Church, at Delmar and Union 
Boulevards, in St. Louis, celebrated its seventy-fourth anni- 
versary November 27, 1927. 


Washington University celebrated the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of its founding with a mass meeting on February 21, 
and a banquet on the following night. A charter was granted 
to the institution on February 22, 1853, and it was first named 
Eliot Institute in honor of Dr. William G. Eliot, the founder 
of the school. Dr. Eliot had the name changed to Washington 
Institute during the first year of its existence, and in 1857 
it was given its present name. 





The movement for establishment of a national park at 
Kansas City to commemorate the battle of Westport, which 
failed in the last congress, was started again today by Repre- 
sentative George H. Combs, Jr., who introduced a bill appro- 
priating the funds and designating a new site. A similar bill 
probably will be introduced by Senator James A. Reed. 

The Combs bill carries an appropriation of one-fourth 
million dollars, of which $200,000 is to be used in purchasing 
the land and $50,000 for converting it for park purposes.— 
Kansas City Times, December 7, 1927. 
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MISSOURI NEWSPAPER ANNIVERSARIES 


The Paris Mercury of November 26, 1927, contains this, 
interesting bit of historical news: ‘‘With this issue the Paris 
Mercury enters upon its 91st year. It is the oldest publication 
of any kind west of the Mississippi river, other pioneer week- 
lies, with the exception of the Palmyra Spectator, having 
vanished from the scene in the decades that have passed since 
Missouri joined the galaxy of states, and its long career has 
by no means been uneventful.’”’ The article continues with 


the editorial policy of the paper, and a tribute to the men 
who have directed it. 


Beginning January 5, 1928, the Mount Vernon Lawrence 
Chieftain entered its fifty-third year of continuous publication 
with John Cecil as its editor. The paper was founded March 1, 
1876, by Mr. Cecil and his brother W. H. Cecil, but since 1906 
the former has been sole editor and owner. Few editors can 


claim the distinction of serving one paper continuously for 
more than half a century. 





With the issue of December 15, the Vandalia Leader 
passed into its fifty-fourth year. Mr. F. B. DeTienne is the 
editor of the Leader. 





The St. Louis Star of November 30, 1927, was a special 
edition of 112 pages. It was devoted to the civic and indus- 


trial progress of St Louis, and presents some very unusual 
data on the city. 


The Mexico Daily Ledger celebrated its fortieth birthday 
on January 23. Col. R. M. White is in his fifty-second year as 
the publisher of the Mexico Weekly Ledger, which was founded 


in 1857. L. M. “Mitch” White is the active head of the 
publishing concern. 
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NOTES 


Radio Broadcasting Station WIL, at St. Louis, has 
recently been broadcasting chapters of the History of St. 
Louis taken from the Know St. Louis Weekly. 





The Marthasville Record of December 9 contains a 
historical sketch of the Methodist Episcopal Church of that 
city. The church was originally in the circuit of the St. Charles 
Mission which was organized during 1841-43 by John Swahlen 
as missionary and L. S. Jacoby as presiding elder. The 
Marthasville, Hopewell and Pinckney churches were estab- 
lished in 1845, and the building erected in 1865 served the 
Marthasville congregation until 1927. Dedication of a new 
building was held December 11. 








: On February 22 Kansas City reached the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of its incorporation as a city and the real begin- 
ning of its civic existence and its municipal development. It 
was incorporated as ‘“The City of Kansas,” getting its name 
from the Kansas river, for at that time neither the territory 
of Kansas nor the state of Kansas had been created. Some 
estimates of the population of the city at that time place the 
number as high as 700. Within five years after incorporation 
the city had grown to 5,000, and was doing a yearly business 
of one million dollars. 





The Mark Twain Association has recently awarded a 
prize of fifty dollars to Miss Vida Bessie Stallwood, of Syra- 
cuse, New York, for her selections of the ten best quotations 
from Mark Twain’s works. There were eighty-eight con- 
testants for the prize, representing twenty-five states, England, 
; and Canada. Missouri had six representatives. The judges 
were: Chairman, Dr. William Lyon Phelps of Yale College; 
Albert Bigelow Paine, author of ‘Mark Twain, a Biography;” 
Thomas Masson, and Max Eastman, who are authors of books 
on humor and the comic spirit. 

It is the aim of the Association to arouse more general 
interest in the study of Mark Twain and gradually to work 
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toward the establishment of a Mark Twain Professorship of 
Humor and the Comic Spirit in some university. A similar 
prize is offered for the ten best quotations selected before his 
next birthday anniversary, November 30, 1928. 

The Kansas City Star of December 17, 1927, contained 
the picture of an old log cabin located about halfway between 
Platte City and New Market in Platte county, Missouri, 
which was built in 1830 and is still sometimes used for reli- 
gious services. “It is believed to be the oldest church in 
Northwest Missouri,” says the Star. ‘This old historic church 
was built by a group of ‘Hardshell’ Baptists. It was con- 
structed of hewn walnut logs. The pews were solid walnut 
slabs, put together by dove-tailed joints. These, however, 
have been removed and boards of white timber substituted. 








A move to obtain new headquarters for the Missouri 
Valley Historical Society was begun at a meeting of the board 
of directors November 28. The Society has many invaluable 
records of the early history of Kansas City. In addition, it 
will obtain what is said to be one of the largest private genea- 
logical collections in the United States, under the will of the 
late John B. White, when a fireproof room is secured. Activi- 
ties of the Society have been suspended temporarily. 





The county court of St. Clair County, at Osceola, Satur- 
day, ordered $27,000 paid on the old railroad debt which has 
been hanging over the county for neary sixty years. <A few 
years ago the debt was compromised for $585,000, and since 
that time, including the present payment, $205,000 has been 
paid, leaving $380,000 to be paid in annual installments. 
The original debt was more than $2,000,000 and was for the 
construction of the Tebo and Neosho Railway, which was 
never built, and was fought out in the courts for fifty years 


and finally compromised.—St. Louis Globe-Demorcat, February 
22, 1926. 





Judge John Hack, of Trenton, is one of few Missourians 
to receive the Congressional Medal of Honor. The certificate 
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of this award was presented to him on December 22 by 
Secretary of War Dwight Davis for valorous service during 
the siege of Vicksburg, May 3, 1863. Judge Hack was one of 
a party of thirty-five who volunteered and attempted to run 
the enemy’s batteries with a steam tug and two barges loaded 
with stores for the 30,000 Union soldiers isolated below 
Vicksburg by high waters. Only sixteen of the volunteers 
survived. Judge Hack is one of the twenty-three surviving 
Civil war heroes entitled to wear the Congressional Medal, 


“The heroism of a 15-year-old Missouri school boy in 
the subjugation of Mississippi river forts by a fleet of gun- 
boats commanded by Admiral David G. Farragut in the 
second year of the Civil war, was recalled today by yellowed 
letters and papers found in the belongings of Mrs. Richard H. 
Keith, who passed away December 26,” says the Kansas City 
Post of January 4, 1928. Charles S. Boarman, a Boonville 
boy, was a member of the 2d regiment of Missouri cavalry, 
volunteered to carry a message to Fort Donaldson which was 
endangered by Farragut’s approach. A swim of three miles 
at night was necessary to reach the fort, but in spite of the 
difficulty and danger young Boarman succeeded. Exposure 
as a result of his swim and a wound received in an earlier 
engagement aggravated an eye ailment with which he was 
afflicted and he was discharged from the army in November, 
1862. Boarman died in New Orleans in 1883. 





A new chapter in the history of agriculture in Missouri 
was begun with the announcement that 5,000 acres of land 
between Louisiana and Hannibal have been pooled and will 
hereafter be operated as a unit. ‘““This is said to be the first 
time in the history of the country that co-operative farming 
has been attempted on such a large scale,”’ reports the Globe- 
Democrat of January 16, 1928. “There will be a general 
manager, overseers of each department, men who are experts 
in their lines. Top wages will be paid, thus attracting the 
best farm hands. An auditing department will check expendi- 
ture, profit, and loss in each department of the industry. 
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“The land lies in the drainage districts and the soil is 
exceptionally rich. Grain and live stock will be produced on a 
large scale and 1,500 acres will be planted in rice at once.” 


Historic Mine La Motte, which was abandoned in 1919 
after more than a century of continuous operation, is to be 
reopened by the St. Joseph Lead Company, according to the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of January 16. It was believed 
that lead-bearing deposits had been exhausted, but an exten- 
sive diamond-drilling program on the part of the St. Joseph 
Lead Company during the last three years resulted in the 
discovery of new deposits, richer and more extensive than any 
heretofore known. Many additional years of operation are 
now assured, and this famous pioneer mine will again become 
a scene of activity. 





According to the Kansas City Times of January 19, the 
unmarked graves of Joseph Smith, founder of Mormonism, 
and his brother, Hyrum Smith, shot and killed by a mob at 
the Carthage, Illinois, jail on June 27, 1844, have been found 
in a family burial place near Nauvoo, Illinois. The two 
brothers were buried secretly and the burial place was kept 
secret, a mock public funeral having been held at the time. 

“The Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints will erect a monument to mark the burial ground of the 
two brothers. 

“A search for the bodies was begun last week by W. O. 
Hands, a civil engineer of the church at Independence, Mis- 
souri. Church leaders are now on their way to Nauvoo, and 
excavation for a concrete monument has been started.” 





On January 27 the city of Paris, Missouri, paid tribute to 
Mr. William F. Buckner, who celebrated his 100th birthday 
anniversary on that date. He was formerly a banker, stock- 
man, gold rusher, frontiersman, and is one of two surviving 
Missouri men who are Mexican War veterans. He is the state’s 
oldest Mason. 
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A Missourian who has gained distinction abroad is Walter 
W. Stewart, recently chosen as an economic adviser of the 
Bank of England. He began his banking career in Neosho, 
Missouri, later attended the University of Missouri, became 
financial editor of the St. Louis Times, and in 1910 was ap- 
pointed instructor in economics at the University. Then he 
went to Amherst in 1916 as a professor, remaining for two 
years. At the outbreak of the World war he began work in 
the price section of the war industries board, and after the 
war he became director of research and statistics for the 
Federal Reserve Board. His position with the Bank of Eng- 
land is one of high honor and trust. 





Prof. Uel W. Lamkin, president of the Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, has a rare memento of the Civil 
war. It is an envelope which contained an official communi- 
cation from the Confederate States of America to Prof. E. P. 
Lamkin, father of the present owner, who then lived in Hunts- 
ville, Missouri. The face of the envelope is in three colors, 
red, white and blue. The stars are white on a blue field, and 
the top and bottom signature lines of Jefferson Davis and Alex 
H. Stephens are in white on a bright red background. 





Mr. T. H. B. Dunnegan, president of the Polk County 
Bank at Bolivar, Missouri, was one of the first readers of 
The Missouri Historical Review. He began with Volume I, 
Number 1, published in October, 1906, and recently found the 
receipt for membership dues which he paid November 30, 
1906. Since that time Mr. Dunnegan has been a loyal and 
consistent supporter of the Society and has induced many of 
his friends to become affiliated with it. He served in the 
Union army during the Civil war and later became active in 
the G. A. R. He is widely known in financial circles and 
probably holds the honor of being the Nestor of the Bankers 
of Southwest Missouri, if not of the entire State. Mr. Dunne- 
gan is 86 years old and has been actively engaged in the 
banking business for 56 years. 
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The Missouri Society of the United Daughters of 1812 is 
offering a prize of a two-day trip to historic points in the state 
to the four high school students who write the best essays on 
the “Constitution of the United States.” 


The Kansas City Siar of February 13 reports the finding 
of an old “Radical Union Ticket”’ ballot of 1864 in the cupola 
of the Polk county courthouse by J. Roy Smith, Kansas 
City lawyer and Dr. Joe A. Drake, of Bolivar. The ticket 
was headed by Abraham Lincoln for President and Andrew 
Jackson for Vice-president. Polk county gave Lincoln only 
four votes the first time he was a candidate, but the second 
time there were only four votes cast against him throughout 
the entire county. 


These dealing with conditions in Missouri, which were 
accepted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for graduate 
degrees in the University of Missouri are soon to be made 
available for use by the University Library. These are as 
follows: 


Brown, Eleanor, Juvenile Court Movement in Missouri. 

Davidson, R. L., Extra-Curricular Activities in Missouri 
High Schools. 

Jenkins, Anne G., Community Relations of Young People— 
in the Lutesville-Marble Hill Community. 

Miller, L. P., Directed Study in a Senior High School—at 
Kirksville. 

Miller, Wm. T., Progressive Movement in Missouri. 

Morelock, Thomas, History of Personal Journalism. 

Waltz, Waldo E., Centralized Tax Administration in 
Missouri. 

Wright, M. O., Community Relations of Young People— 
in the Centraha Community. 


Each of these represents special study on economic, 
social, or political phases of Missouri history, and will be 
especially valuable to the historian. 
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The Illinois Catholic Historical Review of January, 1928, 
contains an interesting article on ‘George Rogers Clark in 
Ohio,” written by Rev. Laurence J. Kenny, S. J. 





An article in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat magazine of 
January 22 recalls the romantic and exciting life of Mrs. Kate 
Heide Kentling, of Highlandsville, Missouri, who was in the 
entourage of Maximilian when he set up his empire in Mexico. 
Mrs. Kentling is now ninety-two years old. 

The Palimpsest of December, 1927, published by the 
State Historical Society of Iowa, contains an article of interest 
to Missourians. ‘“The Hairy Nation’’ is a short essay on the 
early settlers of Southeastern Iowa and Northeastern Missouri 
relating the events which preceded the ‘Slicker War’’ between 
Missouri and Iowa. 








The Bald Knobbers, a story of the Missouri Ozarks by 
Clyde Edwin Tuck, has been printed in serial form in the 
Kansas City Journal recently. There is much of historical 
value in this story, and it is one of few ever written on this 
subject. 





The North Dakota Historical Quarterly of April, 1927, 
contains an interesting article on Sakakawea, by Helen Craw- 
ford. Sakakawea, the Bird Woman, is known to readers of 
the Review as the Indian guide who accompanied the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. 


JOHN C. FREMONT 


By Alian Nevins, January, 1928. Illustrated, two volumes, 
738 pp., New York, Harpers. $10.00. Reviewed by H. 
Edward Nettles. 

A runaway marriage by his own parents, his own and 
Jessie Benton’s beautiful love story, his hairbreadth escapes 
in daring Western adventures, his prominence in a hotly- 
contested court-martial trial in the nation’s capital, the lure of 
California—not movies, but gold—these are merely a few of 
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the high lights in the romantic, yet tragic career of John C. 
Fremont as portrayed by Allan Nevins. 

To students of Missouri history doubtless the most 
gripping chapters of this new and elaborate work on Fremont 
are those dealing with the happy inauguration and the tragic 
ending of his so-called “‘Hundred Days’’ as Commander of 
the Department of the West with headquarters at St. Louis 
in 1861. It was this fateful period, so significant in Missouri’s 
Civil war struggle, that tested Fremont’s strength and weak- 
ness as never before, and,-writes Mr. Nevins, ‘has fixed in 
the popular mind and in history a cruelly unjust impression 
of his character and capacities.” 

John Fiske, James Ford Rhodes, Nicolay and Hay, and 
other historians in times past have indicted Fremont on at 
least six major counts, practically all levelled at his conduct in 
Missouri in ’61. These critics charge that Gen. Fremont 
criminally neglected to relieve Lyon at Springfield, that he 
showed military incapacity of an appalling sort in failing to 
lift the siege of Lexington, that there was astounding corrup- 
tion and extravagance right under his eyes in the letting of 
contracts at St. Louis, and that his emancipation was an 
egregious blunder. Furthermore, they point out that he chose 
a bodyguard of foreigners and an overlarge staff of obnoxious 
officers, and finally they threw in for good measure the gener- 
alization that he was ostentatious, arrogant, and vain. Where- 
upon these earlier writers laid John C. Fremont to rest, ap- 
parently, as they thought, forever. 

In spite of that verdict, however, Mr. Nevins now clearly 
and firmly insists that there be a re-balancing of the scales of 
historical justice on the character and work of the famous 
Pathfinder. He shows that aside from certain unfortunate 
circumstances, Fremont can justly be condemned on only one 
or perhaps two of the aforementioned charges. 

Nevertheless, it must not be concluded that Mr. Nevin’s 
work is in any sense intended as a whitewash of the great 
explorer. On the contrary its pages explicitly reveal that 
Fremont was too impulsive, at times too much of a romantic 
dreamer, that he was occasionally stubborn and tactless, and 
that he possessed neither high executive capacity nor unusual 
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practical ability in judging men and conditions. Mr. Nevin’s 
chief contribution, then, is that he not only sets forth Fre- 
mont’s faults, but that he also gives due emphasis to the man’s 
simplicity, sincerity, loyalty, unselfishness, and wholesomeness 
of character. 

The two volumes are richly illustrated with plates depict- 
ing events of special interest to Missouri readers, and with the 
pictures of the great figures who played outstanding parts in 
American history in those stirring times. (Note: Prof. H. 
Edward Nettles, who made this review, is a member of the 
faculty of the Springfield (Mo.) State Teachers College.) 


OLD VINCENNES 


The Capture of Old Vincennes, the Original Narratives of 
George Roger Clark and of his Opponent, Governor 
Henry Hamilton. Edited by Milo M. Quaife, (Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis), 231 pp. 

In 1789 James Madison asked George Rogers Clark, his 
old time friend, to write out for the benefit of posterity the 
story of his conquest of the Northwest Territory. Clark 
responded with a manuscript of one hundred and twenty-eight 
closely written pages. Completely, authentically, modestly 
it told the story of the winning of the vast inland empire. 

Once this narrative was privately printed, but in a very 
limited edition. As a result few could read this first hand 
account of one of America’s most courageous frontier episodes. 
Every school boy knows the story of the march of Clark and 
his famous “Long Knives’’ through trackless forests, marshes, 
and swollen streams from Kaskaskia to Vincennes. Herewith 
it presented the story of that march by the man who conceived 
is, and whose dauntless spirit inspired it. The report begins 
with the settlement of Kentucky and the attempts of the 
settlers to secure recognition by the state of Virginia. Clark 
was chosen as one of the representatives to the government, 
and after much delay managed to secure the establishment of a 
new county by the name of Kentucky. Realizing the im- 
portance of Kentucky and desiring tofmake it safe. and to 
encourage settlement it was not long before he determined to 
oppose the British influence in the territory north of the Ohio. 
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The settlements at Kaskaskia and Cahokia were chosen 
as the first major points for attack, and his successes there were 
responsible for the beginning of friendly feeling for the Ameri- 
cans among the western settlers and Indians who had been pro- 
British. His tact with the settlers, his diplomacy with the 
Indian tribes, and his strategy in the ensuing campaigns 
added to the impressive effect of his name and the reputation 
created by his “‘Long Knives.’’ Vincennes was the goal toward 
which he constantly faced, but with only a small force at his 
command, Clark realized that to win over a vast area in- 
habited by Indians who were fighting for and with the British 
he must be patient. Only when his influence was strong did 
he begin his hazardous march, now made famous by his daring, 
to Vincennes. The style of the report is simple and unaffected. 
Clark indicates his actions clearly, and when it was necessary 
to use strategy he gives his secret hopes. In this respect the 
story reveals keen insight into Indian and pioneer psychology. 

A document which adds much of value to this account is 
the report of Governor Henry Hamilton of Detroit, who was 
Clark’s chief opponent in the Northwest. He presents the 
story of Clark’s enterprise and capture of Vincennes from the 
British viewpoint. 

Much credit is due the editor, Dr. Milo M. Quaife, of the 
Detroit Public Library, for his care in compiling this record of 
western conquest. The original documents were written at a 
time when spelling and syntax were different from the present 
and he has modernized the style. Clarity and conciseness have 
resulted from this revision. His introduction and historical 
notes are invaluable in understanding the reports. 


EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY ILLUSTRATED IN NEW BOOK 


The Gateway to American History, by Randolph G. Adams, 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 1927. 

Randolph Greenfield Adams, librarian of the William L. 
Clements Library at the University of Michigan, which con- 
tains a very choice collection of Americana, has presented a 
most interesting and unique piece of illustrated reading in the 
“Gateway to American History.” 
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This book, which is really written for children, and illus- 
trated, grew out of a scrapbook which Mr. Adams had made 
for his son and into which he had pasted photostats of some 
of the very rare pictures of early American happenings. This 
factual but fascinating history proved its merits before it was 
printed as Mr. Adams used the test in lectures, together with 
slides, before publishing the book. He then published it only 
on the persuasion of A. Edward Newton and Ellery Sedgwick, 
the editor of The Atlantic Monthly, to whom Mr. Newton 
presented the idea. 

The manuscript covers the period between the time the 
Europeans left their homes in search of the famous Spice 
Islands, which resulted in the discovery of America, to the 
beginning of New Amsterdam on the island of Manhattan in 
the early 17th century. The entire text is most readable and 
the many illustrations taken from the original books written 
and illustrated at the time by the few historians of that early 
day make this a valuable and to say the least, a most unusual 
contribution to our field of early Americana. 


A LASTING CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCE 


My Father and Mother (Newton Otis—Eunice Collins 
Otis) and Their Forefathers, by Merrill E. Otis. Kansas City, 
Missouri, December 25, 1927. 

A tribute for the reminiscence and pleasure of the living— 
this could most appropriately be the title of a genealogical 
appreciation written by Merrill E. Otis, United States District 
Judge, of Kansas City, Missouri. 

Judge Otis has done a rather unusual piece of work in that 
this ancestral record, together with some personal and vitally 
interesting facts, was written and presented to his parents on 
Christmas, 1927. Judge Otis says: ‘I have written this little 
book that I may present it at Christmas, 1927, to my father 
and mother, Newton Otis and Eunice Collins Otis. Each will 
then have passed the sixty-sixth milestone of life. I have 
written it also that their grandchildren, little children now, 
hereafter may have it. Some day, grown older, I feel sure 
they will find something of interest in it.’ 


5 
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This little book traces the maternal and paternal ances- 
tors from the Puritans of England, who sought freedom in this 
land, to the present time, and includes every member of whom 
record could be found. Some of these forefathers were men 
and women of commendable deeds and achievements, and 
some were but sturdy pioneer stock, ever ready to uphold the 
spirit of progress and freedom in the land in which they had 
chosen to cast their lots. Judge Otis has added to these factual 
statements some of the personal touches which he has gleaned 
from a few books and records of the family and also from his 
own parents. This little work is a most sincere appreciation 
of the efforts and endeavors of his own parents and their 
ancestors. 


THE COMMANDMENT OF THE TRAIL—‘‘GO ON OR DIE”’ 


In this day when so vitally important and intensely inter- 
esting books of biography and travel are being published there 
appears a six-volume set of maps—350 or more—which will 
be to the student and reader of western history what the 
automobile guide is to the tourist. These maps will elucidate 
the journals and letters written by Fremont, Kit Carson, and 
others, because they portray the country and its topography as 
these heroes of the West knew it. 

This highly commendable endeavor was explained by 
Professor Archer B. Hulbert, Director of The Stewart Com- 
mission on Western History, in an address given over Radio 
Station KFUM, Colorado Springs, on November 29, 1927. 
The Stewart Commission was created in June, 1925, by the 
trustees of Colorado College, according to an arrangement 
proposed by its founders. Its first task was to map correctly 
all the old trails of the West, and this group of maps seems to 
accurately disprove some of what we have heretofore regarded 
as established facts concerning western travels and migration. 
The material for these maps was obtained from the original 
surveys of the 2,700 townships in which these pioneer routes 
are found, which are preserved in the General Land Office of 
Washington, D.C. After securing tracings from these original 
surveys, the Commission began its field work. The first three 
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volumes of this work develop the Oregon Trail from Inde- 
pendence, Mo., to Dalles, Oregon; the fourth develops the 
California Trail, branching from the Oregon Trail at Fort 
Hall, Idaho, ending at Placerville, California; the fifth shows 
the Santa Fe Trail from Independence to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and the final volume carries this trail on to Los 
Angeles, California. This series of maps has involved the 
expenditure of over fifteen thousand dollars 

There were many and strange things brought to light by 
the Stewart Commission explorers in working over the ten 
thousand miles of transcontinental thoroughfares. They found 
for instance: That there was no one Oregon or Santa Fe 
Trail, but rather a whole ganglia of trails taken at different 
times by different emigrants; that it was not the great rivers 
that stopped the steady, daily, onward march of the caravans 
so often as a sheer, precipitous bank of a small stream or the 
crumbling sides of an arroyo; that it was not the attack of the 
Indians that was feared so much as the lack of water and food, 
the meeting of the unfortunates who were stark mad, and the 
quitters on the homeward trail. To quote Professor Hulbert, 
“Everywhere besides these overland trails loomed the one 
sinister motto for rich or poor, strong or weak, brave or 
hopeless, GO ON OR DIE........... It was to keep your 
nerve and strength and poise amid burials and births, acci- 
dents, murderous white desperadoes, thieving Indians, sand 
storms and cyclones, and GO ON.” 

This is the stupendous task nearing completion by The 
Stewart Commission. Its next project will be “‘to produce a 
series of books containing practically nothing except the story 
of western migration as it is told in the hundreds of journals 
and dairies written by those men and women who modestly 
believed that their lives were one seamless stuff of brown, 
whereas we know now in the light of another century, that in 
the real story of Republic building on this Continent, those 
were gloriously interwoven with white and purple.” 
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RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MISSOURI 
BY CARL E. SCHNEIDER 


The ‘“‘American Society of Church History” has appointed 
a Western Research Committee consisting of Professors W. W. 
Sweet of Chicago University; Francis I. Moats of Simpson 
College, Indianola, lowa; J. O. Evjen, Ohio; Vernon L. 
Schwalm of Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana; 
and Carl E. Schneider of Eden Seminary, Webster Groves, 
Missouri, which should try to locate source material bearing 
upon the religious history of the western states. 

Under the auspices of this committee a Missouri re- 
search committee has been appointed to take an inventory of 
the materials bearing upon the religious history of the state 
which are widely scattered in the libraries and other deposi- 
tories within the state. It lies within the plan of this committee 
to devise a union card index which should embody the im- 
portant holdings of libraries and institutions and individuals 
which should be accessible to students and scholars. 

Pursuant to this task the committee is addressing itself 
to individuals and institutions thruout the state and requests 
the co-operation of all who can offer assistance in this enter- 
prise. Description of documents and pertinent articles should 
contain statement of: 1. Author of individual items, 2. 
General nature of contents, 3. Period covered, in case of 
periodicals, papers, records, etc., 4. Physical description of 
article, i. e., original, draft, etc. The bibliography should be 
sufficiently detailed to include following items: 

1. Letters, diaries, journals, travel accounts of ministers; 
etc. 

2. Records, minutes of local churches, parishes, associa- 
tions, synods, conferences, assemblies, etc. 

3. Historical sketches of churches, Sunday schools, 
Young Peoples’ societies, associations, synods, conventions, 
conferences, etc. 

4. Pamphlets of historical or controversial character. 
5. Records of ecclesiastical trials. 
6. Sermons of anniversary or other historical character. 
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7. Files of newspapers and religious periodicals bearing 
on religious history within the state. 

Communications are to be addressed to Prof. C. E. 
Schneider, Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., 
or other members of the state committee which is composed 
of Professors W. G. Polack and R. W. Heintze of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo.; Prof. J. Johnson of Xenia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo., and Rev. J. H. Horstmann, Secretary, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


THE KENTUCKY SOCIETY OF ST. LOUIS OFFERS PRIZES 
* The Kentucky Society of St. Louis is trying, to keep alive 
the traditions of Kentucky in the history of Missouri, and has 
authorized three prizes in?gold: 


I 2k ke bate eS es ewe ee a $75 .00 
TEE oo Oe Oe Cae ge 50.00 
TI IIE o.oo sade w bie ee ee 25 .00 


for the first, second and third best articles on: 

“The Influence of Immigrants from Kentucky in the 
History of Missouri.”’ 

An additional prize of $25.00 in gold for the best article on: 

“The Influence of Immigrants from Kentucky in the 
History of Some One County in Missouri.”’ 

The papers are to be sent in to the Kentucky Society in 
St. Louis on or before the 15th of next September. The article 
is to be written by a student in this scholastic year in a Uni- 
versity, College, Sminary, or Normal School in Missouri. 

The length of the article is left to the discretion of the 
contestants. 

All articles submitted to be the property of the Kentucky 
Society of St. Louis. 

Notices of this proposed award have been sent to the 
leading educational institutions in this state. One such 
institution has already agreed to announce to its students that 
any one of them desiring to compete in this contest may take 
the above subject as that of his or her term paper. 

The award will be made by a board selected by the direc- 
tors of the Kentucky Society of St. Louis under regulations 
fixed by such directors. The following will be requested to act: 
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Thomas M. Marshall, Professor of History, Washington 
University and Secretary of the Missouri Historical Society, 
St. Louis. 

Laurence J. Kenny, S. J., Professor of History, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis. 

Jonas Viles, Chairman, Department of History, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Floyd C. Shoemaker, Secretary, State Historical Society 
of Missouri, Columbia. 

H. Houston Crittenden, President, Missouri Valley 
Historical Society, Kansas City. 

In order to stimulate interest in the subject and collect 
the information, this offer is sent to a newspaper in each county 
in the state, and each editor is requested to ask someone in 
his county to write an article about Kentuckians in the early 
history of his county and print such article in his paper and 
send a copy to the undersigned—Kentucky Society of St. 
Louis, by Breckenridge Jones, President (care Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis). 


PERSONALS 


FRANK W. ALLEN: Born near Lexington, Kentucky, 
July 23,1846; died near Columbia, Missouri, November 26, 
1927. Following his graduation from Bethany College in 
1869 he entered the ministry. He accepted a pastorate at 
Lexington, Missouri, moved there in 1872. He later became 
a teacher at Woodland College at Independence, and shortly 
after was made president of a girls’ school at Camden Point. 
Following this he again taught at Woodland, then accepted 
pastorates in Fulton and Hannibal, successively. From 1890 
to 1896 he was president of Orphan’s School, at Fulton, now 
known as William Woods College. 

WIiLt1AM THOMAS BLAND: Born in Weston, Virginia 
(now West Virginia), January 21, 1861; died at Orlando, 
Florida, January 15, 1928. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia in 1883, and the following year was 
graduated from the school of law in the same institution. He 
began the practice of law in his native town, but in 1887 moved 
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to Atchison, Kansas. He was elected county attorney of 
Atchison county, Kansas, in 1890, and in 1896 became judge 
of the second judicial district of the State of Kansas, serving 
for two terms. He resigned from the bench in 1901 to engage 
in the wholesale drug business. Three years later the business 
moved to Kansas City, and he moved to that city also. He 
held several positions in city administration, civic, industrial 
and patriotic organizations. He was elected to the Sixty-sixth 
Congress from the Fifth Missouri District. He was formerly 
a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

WILLIAM CLARK BRECKENRIDGE: Born in St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1862; died in St. Louis, Missouri, December 23, 
1927. He was educated in the schools of his native city. In 
1883 he became secretary-treasurer of the Phoenix Planing 
Mill Company, of which his father was president. He retained 
this position until 1912 when the business was discontinued. 
Since 1901 he had been a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri, and had written 
numerous articles on early Missouri history. He was a member 
of the Papyrus Club, a literary organization, and was an 
honorary member of the Missouri Historical Society. He was 
a distinguished and remarkably successful collector of manu- 
scripts, books and pamphlets on western life, a contributor 
to The Missouri Historical Review, and a careful bibliographer. 

Wiii1aM Butt: Born at Shelbyville, Kentucky, March 
5, 1843; died at Miami, Florida, January 8, 1928. He attended 
St. Charles College and Wyman School for Boys in St. Louis. 
At the outbreak of the Civil war he enlisted in the Confederate 
army, serving under General M. M. Parsons. During the 
70’s he organized Company E, First Regiment, National 
Guard, composed of St. Louis men. The company bore the 
name of Rainwater Rifles. When David R. Francis became 
governor of Missouri he appointed Mr. Bull as inspector- 
general on his staff, with the rank of colonel. In private life 
Col. Bull engaged in the insurance business, chiefly as a 
broker. 

O_tveR H. DEAN: Born in Montour county, Pennsyl- 
vania, December 7, 1845; died in Kansas City, Missouri, 
January 3, 1928. He was educated in the public schools of his 
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native county, Tuscarora Academy, in Pennsylvania, and the 
University of Michigan. He received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from the latter school in 1870 and went to Kansas City 
to begin practice. He was one of the founders of the Kansas 
City School of Law in 1895, and in 1902 was elected president, 
a position which he held until the time of his death. He was 
a member of the Kansas City, Missouri State, American, and 
International Bar Associations, and was also a member of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 

Joun H. Frick: Born near Liberty, Missouri, March 13, 
1845; died in Warrenton, Missouri, December 29, 1927. He 
attended the public schools of his native county, and in 1870 
was graduated from Central Wesleyan College. He then 
became a teacher in this school, and for fifty years he was 
head of the department of mathematics. During the Civil war 
he enlisted in the Union army, and participated in several 
engagements. His experiences during the war have been 
recounted in The Missouri Historical Review. He was widely 
known as the inventor of a refracting telescope of great 
strength. He was a member of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. 

HERBERT SPENCER HADLEY: Born in Olathe, Kansas, 
February 20, 1872; died in St. Louis, Missouri, December 1, 
1927. He was educated in the public schools of Olathe, the 
University of Kansas, and Northwestern University. He 
received his degree in law in the latter school, and in 1894 be- 
gan practice in Kansas City. Four years later he was ap- 
pointed assistant city counselor. In 1901 he was drafted, 
then elected prosecutor of Jackson county. In 1904 he was 
nominated by the state Republican party for attorney- 
general, and in the ensuing Republican landslide was elected. 
Again in 1908 he was successful and was elected governor of 
Missouri. After the Capitol was destroyed by fire in 1911 he 
obtained the state’s first large bond issue for the erection of 
a new building. Following his retirement from office he re- 
sumed the practice of law in Kansas City, and continued until 
he was forced by ill health to go to Colorado. While he was 
there he wrote Rome and the World Today, a contribution to 
literature which gained for him the cross of the Order of SS. 
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Maurizio e Lazzaro, bestowed by the King of Italy. This is 
an honor bourne by only one other American. He was a 
member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

WILLIAM HENRY HamBy: Born in Wright county, Mis- 
souri, March 18, 1875; died in San Diego, California, January 
25, 1928. He was educated in Drury College, at Springfield, 
and the University of Missouri. Between 1895 and 1905 he 
was editor and owner of newspapers at Meadville, Missouri; 
Boulder, Colorado; and Marceline, Missouri. For years he 
was a contributor to thirty or forty leading magazines, and 
he was the author of eleven books of fiction. 

WILLIAM ORRINGTON LuUNT JEWETT: Born in Bowdoin- 
ham, Maine, December 27, 1836; died in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, January 30, 1927. His parents moved to Illinois and 
it was there that he received his early education. At the out- 
break of the Civil war he enlisted in Company E, 39th Illinois 
Volunteers. Following the war he entered the law department 
of Michigan University, and the next year was admitted to 
the bar. He began the practice of law at Mt. Sterling, Illinois, 
and in 1868 moved to Shelbina, Missouri. In 1872 he assumed 
the duties of editor of the Shelbina Democrat, and in 1881 
purchased a share in the paper. In the late 90’s he became 
sole owner of the paper, an interest which he retained until 
1911. In 1876 he was elected prosecuting attorney of Shelby 
county, and was reelected in 1878. In 1886 he was elected 
to the Missouri House of Representatives and reelected in 
1888. In the Missouri Press Association he secured the 
passage of the resolution providing for the organization of the 
State Historical Society. Later he became president and a 
member of the executive committee of this Society, and was 
elected an honorary life member. 

Joun W. Kearney: Born in St. Louis, Missouri; died in 
St. Louis, Missouri, December 22, 1927. He was educated 
in the public schools of his native city, and was graduated 
from Smith Academy and Washington University. He became 
interested in newspaper work early in life and worked for the 
Missouri Republican, the Globe-Democrat, the Post-Dispatch, 
and the Star, for a time serving as city editor of the latter 
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paper. He gained a wide reputation as a newspaperman and 
humorist. 

Isaac B. KIMBRELL: Born in Kentucky, in 1862; died in 
Kansas City, Missouri, December 28, 1927. He came with 
his parents to Callaway county, Missouri, in 1872. He studied 
law and after being admitted to the bar became city attorney 
of Webb City. He was elected prosecuting attorney of 
Jackson county in 1903 and served two terms. He was always 
active in political circles. 

JEREMIAH TAYLOR Muir: Born in Trimble county, 
Kentucky, February 7, 1847; died in LaGrange, Missouri, 
November 18, 1927. He came with his parents to Missouri, 
locating near Williamstown, then removing to Illinois. He 
was educated in the rural schools of Illinois, Mt. Zion Seminary 
at Lincoln, Illinois; the Illinois State Normal at Bloomington, 
and LaGrange College, at LaGrange, Missouri. He served 
as superintendent of schools at Monticello, Windsor, Moberly 
and LaGrange. He taught in LaGrange College, and later 
became head of the teacher training department of the Kirks- 
ville State Teachers College. For three years he was vice- 
president of the college. From 1896 to 1905 he was president 
of LaGrange College. In 1904 he was elected representative 
from Lewis county and in 1906 and 1908 was reelected. 
Four years later he returned to LaGrange College as a member 
of the faculty, being reelected president the following year. 
He was admitted to the bar about 1882. He was formerly a 
member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

Joun H. Raney: Born near Cascade, Wayne county, 
Missouri, September 8, 1849; died near Patterson, Missouri, 
January 23, 1928. He was admitted to the bar, and practiced 
law in Wayne and adjoining counties up to the time of his 
death. He served two terms as prosecuting attorney of 
Wayne county, and was later elected to Congress, being the 
first Republican to be elected from this district. 

RICHARD PRICE RipER: Born in Carrollton, Illinois, 
April 24, 1837; died in Liberty, Missouri, July 24, 1927. At 
the age of seventeen he entered Shurtleff College, Upper 
Alton, Illinois, and after his graduation began teaching school. 
He was vice-principal of the Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
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ers College at Cape Girardeau for three years, president of 
Stephens Junior College at Columbia for six years, and princi- 
pal of the Academic Department of William Jewell College. 
at Liberty for many years. He was secretary of the Missouri 
Baptist Historical Society, and had compiled and edited 
several volumes of Missouri Baptist history. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

Tuomas A. SHEPARD: Born in Kansas City, Missouri, 
March 24, 1877; died in Kansas City, Missouri, February 2, 
1928. He was educated in the public schools of Kansas City. 
After some work for the railroads he became a real estate 
dealer. He was elected representative in the Missouri General 
Assembly in 1917, 1919 and 1923. 

SAMUEL WILLIAMS: Born in Paris, Kentucky, in 1832; 
died in Webster Groves, Missouri, January 24, 1928. He 
engaged in newspaper work in Paris and Louisville, and then 
taught school for two years. In 1872 he came to St. Louis 
to accept a position on the Republican. Later he worked on 
the Kansas City Times, then became part owner of the 
Evening Mail. In 1881 he became editorial writer on the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, serving until 1898, at which time he went 
to New York to work on the staff of The World. He returned 
to St. Louis in 1901 and was a member of the press bureau 
of the World’s Fair in 1904. He retired at the end of the fair. 

M. C. WueErz: Born in 1859; died in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, February 24, 1928. He succeeded his father as editor 
of the Kansas City Presse, a newspaper in the German lan- 
guage, and continued as its editor until the outbreak of the 
World war, when the paper wassold. He took an active part 
in politics and was named speaker for the Republican National 
Committee several times. He served as city license collector 
of Kansas City from 1894 to 1898, and as alderman from 
1904 to 1906. 
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A LETTER FROM HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


From the Paris Monroe County Appeal, January 13, 1928. 

Victor Lee, known all over several continents as “Uncle Huck,” and 
who claims to be the original Huckleberry Finn of Mark Twain’s immortal 
book, writes the Appeal from New York to express his appreciation of the 
efforts the Mark Twain Park Association is making to preserve the cabin 
at Florida in which the world’s greatest humorist was born. That Uncle 
Huck also has a streak of real humor will be seen from his letter which 
follows: 

“New York, January 8, 1928. 
“Editor Appeal: 

“Please allow me to say that preserving the Mark Twain home is a 
most beautiful and fitting tribute to our Old Missouri Friend, Sam Clemens. 

“IT knew him well, and in my fishworm days around Hannibal (he 
said) I certainly oiled his imagination. My mother called me Tom, my 
step-father called once and that wound up the fight. The Irish on Palmyra 
Avenue called mea bad bird. Inthe South End (where Wess Butner lived) 
they called me untameable. The West Enders called in their fightin’ 
stock when they saw me coming and locked their doors. In the cigar 
factories I was called General Lee and in the print shops General Huck. 
One baby called me General Grant, but he only said that once. (Too 
near after the war for foolish talk.) 

“And here I am still wiggling forty miles ahead of the undertaker. 
The poorhouse is not on my port list. The law always finds me star- 
board of channel, a full head of steam, and all signals at trim. I thank 
you.” 

Recalling his last visit to Missouri, which was thirty-one years ago, 
Mr. Lee says: 

“Eggs were seven cents a dozen, butter ten cents a pound. You 
got six milk tickets for two bits, the big fat butcher gave away liver free 
and treated the kids to bologna, the hired girl got a dollar fifty a week and 
done the family washing, women did not paint or powder (in public), 
smoke, vote, play poker, shake the shimmy or do the Charleston. 

“The men wore whiskers and boots, chawed terbaccer, spit on the 
sidewalks and cussed. Beer was five cents a schooner and lunch was free. 
Laborers tripped the tra-la-la loo for ten cents an hour and there were no 
strikes. 

“No tips were given to waiters and the hat check grafters were un- 
born. A kerosene hanging lamp and a stereoscope in the parlors were 
considered a luxury, no one was ever operated on for appendicitis, glands 
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were not needed, microbes were unheard of, folks lived to a good old age 
and walked miles to wish their friends a ‘Merry Christmas.’ ” 


“I’M FROM MISSOURI,’’ ANOTHER VERSION 


From the Ashland Bugle, January 20, 1910. 

The effort of Rev. Dr. John C. Hill to discover the origin of the 
famous phrase has resulted in the discovery that the sentence, “I’m from 
Missouri, you'll have to show me,” originated in the publishing house of a 
Springfield agricultural paper. The Cleveland Plain Dealer says: 

About fourteen years ago there was working there a printer by the 
name of Sam Mcllhenny, who hailed from Missouri and who did not 
hesitate to say so. He talked about it so much that it got to be a joke 
among the printers. One day a letter came from a Missouri farmer com- 
plaining vociferously that his paper had been cut off. In concluding, he 
said: ‘You folks may think it’s all right to stop the paper I paid for, 
but I’m from Missouri; you’ve got to show me.” 

The circulation man who read the letter thought it was pretty good 
and took it up to show Mcllhenny and the other printers. It soon be- 
came a byword among them and for many months was a phrase on every- 
body’s lips. 

One day a “‘tourist’’ blew in and he astonished everybody by using 
the much-used sentence. 

‘‘Where did you hear that?’’ quieried the astonished MclIlhenny. 

“Oh, I first heard it in Cleveland from Harry Wines,” he said, ‘‘and 
he’s been using it all over the east.” 

Wines was a tramp printer of the most typical sort. He hailed 
originally from Springfield, worked there part of the time and set type 
all over the United States. It appeared that he had made industrious 
use of the worn Farm and Fireside joke. 

Gradually it was spread and it received a great impetus when used in 
the comic opera, ‘“The Shogun’”’ which is supposed to have given the phrase 
its first really national circulation. 

Mcllhenny is still working in Springfield. 


CONCERNING “HILL BILLIES”’ 


Written by A. M. Haswell for the December, 1927, issue of Ozark Life, 
posesciay. Arkansas. 

“A few years ago a cocky young reporter for a great 
Chicago paper was sent into the Ozarks, with orders to write up the “Hill 
Billies."’, He landed in Springfield, and searched for days but found none 
of the genus which he sought. Finally he drifted down to Taneycomo, 
and here he thought he would certainly locate the animal he wanted to 
find. And, sure enough, he did! Out in the woods some miles from the 
lake he ran onto a one room pole cabin. Sitting in the door, sound asleep 
was a genuine “Hill Billy!’ The specimen was clad in an exceedingly 
dirty shirt and a pair of ragged overalls, held up by one knitted gallus; 
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on his head was a torn and filthy hat, and his bare feet rested half sunk in 
the mud at the door. He had scraggly red whiskers, down which the 
tobacco juice marked two black rivulets. A “Hill Billy” of the first 
water! Just such as our reporter had seen many a time in the movies. 
First the young man took a snapshot with his kodak showing the cabin 
and the sleeper, and then he roused the fellow from his slumbers, seized 
a notebook and pencil, and proceeded to interview his find. That gentle- 
man was ready and willing to answer all questions, and the notebook 
rapidly filled, until the interviewer felt that he had all he needed for a full 
and truthful sketch of an Ozark Hill Billy, and he rose to go. 

Then that “Hill Billy” said: ‘Stranger, whar were you borned and 
raised?”” The young man replied that he was born and reared in Illinois. 
“Thar now!” cried the specimen, “I knowed thar were somethin’ kinder 
nateral like about ye. Ye see I were borned and raised in Illinois, too; 
ain’t be’n down hyar only about two year!” 

But that article was written up and printed, snapshot and all, and 
the readers of that great Chicago paper doubtless consider themselves 
well informed as to the appearance and habits of the ‘Ozark Hill Billies!’’ 


A BALLAD OF PIONEER DAYS IN MISSOURI 


From a pamphlet distributed by the Columbia Commercial Club 
in observance of Missouri’s First Centennial Celebration, January 9, 1918. 
Text supplied by the Missouri Folk Lore Society. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 


One morning, one morning, one morning in May 
I spied a fair couple a-coming this way. 

The one was a lady, so lovely and fair, 

The other was a soldier, a brave volunteer. 


“Good morning, good morning, good morning,’’ says he, 
“Oh, where are you going, my pretty ladie?”’ 

“T’m going,” says the lady, “‘to the banks of Zenoring, 
To see the waters gliding, hear the nightingale sing.” 


They had not been there more than an hour or two 
When out of a satchel a fiddle he drew. 

He played her a tune of an Oxoring. 

“Hark, hark!”’ says the lady, ‘“‘hear the nightingale sing.” 


“‘*Tis time for to go, my pretty lady,” says he. 

“Oh, no!” says the lady, “play one more tune for me; 
I'd rather hear your fiddle, or the tune of one string, 
Than to see the waters gliding, hear the nightingale sing.” 
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“Pretty soldier, pretty soldier, won’t you marry me?” 
“Oh, no!”’ says the soldier, ‘‘that never can be; 

I’ve a wife in Missouri and childred twice three— 
One wife is a plenty—too many for me.” 


“T’ll go back to Missouri and stay there one year, 
Where all is merry, drink ale, wine, and beer; 

And if I come back, ’twill be late in the spring 

To see the waters gliding, hear the nightingale sing.”’ 


CARL SCHURZ 


From the Kansas City Star, March 5, 1927. 

Though a price was on the head of Carl Schurz in Germany because 
of the active part he took in the revolution of 1848, and particularly 
because he was the man who obtained the release of Kinkel, poet-artist, 
leader of that revolution, from the fortress of Spandau, he was permitted 
to return to the country with official assurance of safety in 1862 at the 
request of an Ohio man, the late Judge J. H. Anderson of Columbus. 

Anderson was then the United States consul at Hamburg. Schurz 
had been appointed minister to Spain by President Lincoln, but had 
resigned to return and fight for his adopted country in the Civil war. 
He wished to join his wife in Germany and visit some friends before his 
return to America and his request was presented to the powerful Bismarck 
by Anderson. 

Bismarck granted the request willingly and Schurz spent two months 
in Germany without hindrance, though he was embarrassed when the 
newspapers reported his presence in Hamburg, embellishing the reports 
with pictures of ‘the man who released Kinkel.”” The greatest surprise 
was Bismarck’s invitation to Schurz to visit him in Berlin. Schurz ac- 
cepted and spent an enjoyable half day with the notable character of 
later German history. 


WHAT INDIANS FOUGHT WITH 


By Hugh Pendexter in Adventure Magazine, July 30, 1924. 

Before the Plains Indian was introduced to breech-loading and re- 
peating firearms the bow was his favorite offensive weapon. The war-club, 
conspicuous in Catlin’s drawings and most common in his day, passed out 
years before the repeating rifle reached the Plains. And the tomahawk 
was carried for chopping wood. The Indian bow was a short-distance 
weapon according to the white idea. In a flight of nearly two hundred 
yards it lost considerable of its force in the first few yards. 

Some tribes, such as the Comanche, had the blade of the hunting- 
arrow in the same plane as the notch to accommodate its passage between 
the ribs of an animal, which, of course, are up and down. From the same 
motive of efficiency the war-arrow blade was perpendicular to the notch, 
human ribs being horizontal. 
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The making of a good bow required great care and much time. A 
quiver of arrows required much more time and labor than one bow. In 
the earliest encounters between the Plains Indians and United States 
troops it was a common practice for Indians, retreating in haste, to cling 
to their bows and arrows even though they threw aside their guns. That 
was before the repeating rifles came in. 

Contrary to belief, the Indian was not a good shot with a bow at a 
fixed target if it be somewhat removed. 

Army officers have vouched for his ability to knock a coin from a 
split stick at fifty yards by causing the arrow to fly sidewise at the end of 
its flight. The same officers have declared an Indian can shoot all day 
at a square inch of paper on a tree at fifty yards and barely hit it once. 

The lance ranked next to the bow in offensive warfare. The shafts 
were light and rather pliable and measured from eight to twelve feet, 
headed by a sliver of stone, or a point of metal. The Apaches and Co- 
manches often used the long stalks of the soap plant. These tribes and 
others trading with, or raiding into Mexico, secured straight sword blades, 
which were their favorite points. 

The Plains Indians’ one great weapon of defense was the shield. 
Combats with bows and arrows were at close range. With lances the 
melee became hand to hand. As his life often depended upon the shield 
it ranked first in all his war-gear. Not only did he spend much time and 
thought in fashioning it, but he lavished decorations upon it, and to make 
its “‘medicine” strong he often hung scalps to it and even his medicine bag. 
His tribe mark was painted on it. It held the place of honor in his teepee 
or in front of his teepee. 

A volume can be written concerning the different makes of bows 
among the western tribes and the “‘releases”’ characteristic of various tribes. 
Also much can be written about the different planes of culture in making 
the shield. Briefly it may be said the hide from the neck of a buffalo or 
ox furnished the required thickness. The hair was removed and the hide 
put through a process of soaking and pounding. After being cut into 
the desired shape, it was dried and was almost impenetrable. Oftentimes 
a double thickness of hide was used, and such a shield could resist a rifle 
bullet unless the lead hit it squarely. As it was carried on the left side, 
and was continually moving back and forth, a bullet was quite sure to 
glance off. With the advent of firearms, especially the repeating and 
breech-loading models, the Plains Indian strained every energy in trade 
and cunning to secure rifle or revolver, or both. In the later campaigns 
the troops found the red men were as well armed as they, and in some 
instances better armed. 

In the old days an Indian boy commenced his bow-and-arrow practice 
at the age of nine. Even after firearms were common on the Plains he 
could not expect to obtain one until able to buy it or take it from some 
victim. As a rule a warrior did not come into possession of a rifle or 
revolver until he was about twenty-five years of age. Long association 
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with the bow made him fond of it even after he owned the white man’s 
weapons. 


FIRST TYPEWRITTEN COURT RECORD 


From the Sedalia Capital, December 7, 1927. 


Up in the circuit clerk’s office, on the third floor of the court house, 
interest has been recently revived in the Pettis county circuit court record 
of 1894, said to have been the first typewritten circuit court record in 
Missouri and probably the whole United States. It won the first prize 
at the World’s Fair in St. Louis in 1904, and for many years was decorated 
with the blue ribbon won. 

The book, now over 33 years old, is still in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. The blue typewritten characters are as clear as they could have 
been at any time, and the “large flowing hand” of Circuit Judge seems but 
little dimmed by age... . . . 

The first entry was made:on January 1, 1894, when, because it was 
New Year’s Day, there was no session of court. 

On the second day, when court actually convened, the first entry 
was an order that ‘‘Charles N. Simmons, a member of the Benton County 
Bar, be enrolled as a member of this bar.” 

The old volume contains lawsuits which involve names formerly well 
known to Sedalians and other residents of Pettis county. Notable among 
these persons mentioned are Sarah E. Cotton, J. West Goodwin, and 
H. W. Good. 

The suit brought by Mr. Goodwin, well known publisher of the 
“Bazoo"” who recently died, against Mr. Wood, formerly proprietor of 
Wood’s Opera House, was as a result of a fight brought on by some of the 
editor’s writings in his paper. Mr. Goodwin was suing for damages. 
The suit attracted considerable attention at the time. 


WHEN WASHINGTON IRVING TOURED MISSOURI 


From the Kansas City Journal-Post, September 27, 1925. 


Rip Van Winkle’s creator was a guest of Jackson county ninety-three 
years ago today. He came within a few miles of Kansas City and visited 
Independence. 

On that September day Washington Irving of Tarrytown, N. Y., 
in company with several distinguished travelers, was domiciled in the 
thriving 3-year-old town of Independence as he toured the prairies in 
search of material for his book of Oklahoma travel, ‘“Tour of the Prairies.” 

Wild pigeons and deer abounded in the outskirts of Independence at 
that time. Irving busied himself with deer hunting, along with letter 
writing, and one of his companions celebrated a part of the four-day visit - 
to the city of the ‘Far West’’ by a pigeon hunt. 

It has been published that Irving’s tour, starting at St. Louis, was 
along the southern bank of the Missouri river. The truth is, that at St. 
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Charles the author crossed to the north side of the river and continued 
on that side until he reached Arrow Rock. 

The story became current that during the stay at Independence, 
Henry J. Younger, father of Coleman Younger, knocked Irving down be- 
cause the author called the Missourian a liar. This deplorable perversion 
of fact grew out of a playful controversy arising between Younger and the 
party over the fondness of Count Bourtales of Switzerland, one of the 
touring party, for pigeon hunting, a fondness that irked Younger, who 
was an enthusiast for larger game. 

It has been published that on leaving Independence, Irving crossed 
into Kansas and continued south through that region. The truth is, that 
as he wrote to his sister, Mrs. Paris, from Independence, he routed his 
tour south from that city. Inasmuch as he visited the Harmony Indian 
mission, an Osage institution where Arthur, Vernon county, now is, Irving 
must have bent his course slightly back east. 

Irving was not at any time in what is now Kansas City. If the capital 
of Jackson county is ever merged with Kansas City that honor will accrue 
to the big city, but not until then. 

No wonder there is obscurity about Irving’s visit to Jackson county. 
He and his companion, Charles Joseph Latrobe, were both writing books. 
Apparently there was a division of labor between the authors. The tour 
of Missouri was lightly touched by Irving in his ‘Tour of the Prairies” 
but fully treated by Latrobe in his ‘‘Rambles in North America,” in two 
volumes. 

But the latter work went out of print many years ago and the Library 
of Congress had to be appealed to for a loan of the set used for this story, 
so rare has it become. 

The following quotations are from this work and are quoted that 
Missouri people may have an authoritative story of the Irving tour of their 
state. 

“Our party was soon complete, and turning through the outskirts 
of St. Charles, we struck into the western road and pursued our journey. 
Tonish, having charge of the wagon which held our small stock of neces- 
saries, by which arrangement the three travelers were left at liberty to 
saunter, halt, hunt or do what they would. The tent, blankets and skins, 
which formed the main bulk of our baggage, were of no use to us in this 
earlier stage of our autumnal tour, as up to the point of rendezvous at 
Independence we found that we might always depend upon reaching one 
or another of the scattered farms, both at the approach of night and at 
our noontide halt. Upon an average we advanced about thirty miles 
a day, which, to tell you the honest truth, was as much as our steeds, which 
were not the best, could well achieve, and a few general sketches of our 
journey may suffice. 

“‘We had every reason to admire the hearty hospitality of those upon 
whose kindness and attention we were daily cast for entertainment and 
shelter. As the constitution of Missouri sanctions the possession of slaves 
it was a matter of course that the settlers were for the most part adventurers 
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from the central and southern states of the union and principally Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and that in their buildings and family arrangements they 
should imitate those of their fathers. The farms were ordinarily reclaimed 
from the forest, that being the richest soil. 

“The dwelling house usually appeared built substantially of round 
or square logs, all the interstices being nearly filled with white plaster, 
and they presented two quadrangular apartments, distinct from each 
other, with a wide open space in the center, all covered by one common 
roof. In the better farms one of the rooms was set apart for guests and 
was clean and furnished with three or four beds. The central division of 
the dwelling formed the ordinary sitting apartment of the family and from 
its being open at both ends was a pleasant, cool retreat. As is the invariable 
custom of the southern states, the kitchen premises were in separated log 
huts in the rear, the whole clearing being surrounded by a zigzag fence of 
chestnut rails, beyond which might be seen many an acre of tall Indian 
corn, rising under the girdled trees of the forest.” 


STORY OF MISSOURI BATTLE FLAG 


From the Kansas City Times, December 1, 1927. 


A bit of history not in the textbooks of the Civil War and the military 
career of the 2d Missouri Infantry, Col. Tom Gates, commanding, at- 
tached to the First Missouri brigade of the Confederate army, is recalled 
by Joe Lee Bomar, of Mexico, Missouri, veteran and authority on matters 
historical in connection with his native state of Missouri. 

The narrative centers around the old regimental flag, designed and 
cut by his mother, Ruth Bomar, in Audrain county, and sewed by a group 
of Confederate women for the Mexico Confederate company which became 
a unit in the command of General Price. 

From its baptism under fire at Drywood and Carthage, in 1861, in 
Missouri, through eighty-seven battles and skirmishes until it was finally 
secreted, never surrendered, at Ft. Blakely, near Nashville, in the closing 
days of the war in the west, ‘The flag had a glorious history,’’ Bomar says. 

When the war broke out and state factionalism followed in Missouri, 
“ta dense forest, and thick underbrush near the mouth of White Oak branch, 
about midway of the Ryan Ridge country, southeast of Mexico, in Audrain 
county, was a great rebel rendezvous and bivouac camp,” Bomar recalls. 

“Many noted men sought safety in its solitudes, among them Gen. 
Martin E. Green, Gen. Henry Little, Dr. Hardin, a brother of the late 
governor, Charles H. Hardin, Dock Cundiff, the orator, Col. Jeff Jones, 
Captains Purcell, Love, McIntyre, McCullock, Day Cobb, Bill Anderson 
of the Centralia massacre, Todd Perkins and Capt. James Cauthorn, 
commander of the first full company of Confederates in Audrain county. 

“Southern women in Audrain county decided to present a battle flag 
to the company. James Pasqueth purchased the goods at the Joe D. 
Morris store in Mexico. It was cut out by my mother, who designed it, 
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and sewed together by Margaret Eller, Fannie Kesler, Caizier Wilson and 
Mariah McIntyre. 

“Made of satin, with superb needlework, it was five feet long and 
three feet wide. A red stripe one foot wide was at the top, a white one of 
like width beneath it, and a red stripe at the bottom. Stripes or bars ran 
lengthwise through the flag. In a blue field, two feet square, in the upper 
left or flag-staff corner, the coat of arms of Missouri was worked, and at 
the top of the blue field, eleven stars for the eleven sister states of the 
Confederacy. 

“The staff was a ten-foot pole, with a spear head at the top. 

“From the singing school of Ben F. Standford, a hotbed of the Con- 
federacy at Seed Tick, the flag was dispatched beneath the folds of the 
riding skirt of little Vannie Affutt, a beauty of that day, and at the rebel 
camp, it was presented to Captain Cauthorn by Miss Isabelle Sanford, 
the best girl elocutionist of the section. 

“Kissed by all the women, the flag got its baptism in smoke and 
battle at Drywood and Carthage, where the ‘St. Charles Dutch’ were 
routed in an all-day running fight, although George Simpson, the flag 
bearer, was killed carrying the flag to victory. 

“The flag was made the emblem of the 2d Missouri in a reorganiza- 
tion at Fullbright Springs, Mo. 

“After months of campaigning came Nashville, the end nearing. 
General Hood resigned, but Francis Cockrell and his veterans of eighty- 
seven battles and skirmishes, moved on with flags flying until hopeless, 
desperate and outnumbered they received honorable terms and surrendered 
at Ft. Blakely. 

“But the old flag, torn from its staff and secreted, was never sur- 
rendered,”’ Bomar recalls, and the prophecy, ‘We carry it in defeat or 
victory to the sea,’ was fulfilled.” 


LINCOLN AND THE ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


From the article, ‘‘A Brief History of the Fourth Estate in St. Louis,"”’ by 
E. Lansing Ray, in the Greater St. Louis Exposition Souvenir 
edition of Greater St. Louis, September, 1926. 


<Raiee dines Intense rivalry prevailed between The Democrat and The 
Globe until 1875, when McKee and Houser purchased the former and 
formed The Globe-Democrat, a Republican paper. 

Opposed to The Globe-Democrat in the political field was The Missouri 
Republican, champion of Jefferson's Democrat party. 

This paradox of names, resulting from the evolution of party names, 
once elicited from President Lincoln an apt story of his boyhood days in 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Two men engaged in a fistic battle on the courthouse lawn, he related. 
The fight was a long and bitter one, the combatants fighting until they 
were utterly exhausted. Finally when they had spent their strength, they 
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separated, rose from the ground, and walked off, each wearing the other’s 
coat. 


HISTORIC MILL TO BE RAZED 


From the Kansas City Times, December 9, 1927. 

The old Hopkins mill, the first of its kind in Northwest Missouri, is 
to be razed to make way for a modern home. 

There was a time when persons drove for miles to get their grain 
ground here. They came from Nebraska and Iowa as well as from down 
near Kansas City. Hopkins was of considerable importance. 

The mill was a 3-story frame building, first with a huge water wheel. 
When the railroad came through in 1879, however, the operators found 
the need for more modern machinery. Their business was growing to 
such an extent they found it hard to handle. At that time the mill was 
owned by the Wolfers Mercantile Company. E. C. Wolfers was manager. 
William Chaney, the miller, had a reputation in the middle west. Chaney 
died some time ago. 

There were two other mills in Northwest Missouri. They were water 
mills. One was in Quitman and the other in Bridgewater. The latter 
mill was destroyed by a cyclone twenty years ago. 

When modern machinery was installed at the Hopkins mill it was a 
big event. A crowd gathered the first day simply to ‘see the show.” 
Everybody was excited, according to the old residents here. All wanted 
to see the new machinery. They could not understand the driving pistons. 
One man says he stood around all day in the engine room, first on one foot 
and then the other, watching the movement of those pistons. He didn’t 
even go home to do his chores. The mill ran all day but there was no grist 
to grind. The crowd had not gathered to transact business. 

Soon the plant began doing business on a large scale, buying wheat 
and shipping flour by the carload. Hopkins prospered. It was hard to 
find a place at the hitch-rack to fasten teams. Buggy after buggy and 
wagon after wagon filled the streets. 

There was, according to persons living here at the time, a period in 
which the citizens of Hopkins thought the mill haunted. They saw a light 
in one of the upstair windows which went on for years. The light generally 
appeared after midnight. Several searches were made but nothing de- 
veloped. 

The work of tearing the old landmark down has started. 


UNMARKED GRAVES AT LONE JACK 


Written by A. F. McCray for the Cowgill Chief, August 19, 1927. 

The Battle of Lone Jack, Mo., was fought August 16, 1862, 65 years 
ago, by detachments of the 6th, 7th, 8th, and Col. Hugent’s battalion of 
Missouri State Cavalry, detachments from a Kansas Cavalry Regiment, 
two 12-lb, cannon, and a section of Totten’s Battery. The Union forces, 
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numbering 750 to 800, under command of Major Emory S. Foster, were 
sent toward Lone Jack to locate the Confederates under Col. Coffee and 
others, estimated at 3,000 to 5,000 men, who were concentrating in south- 
eastern Jackson county. 

Major Foster with his command left Lexington on Friday morning, 
August 15, and after an all day march came across the enemy pickets at 
the south end of Lone Jack, a small country village, at about 9 P. M. 
Here about fifty shots from small arms and two shots from the 12-lb. 
cannons were fired, waking up every Confederate within ten miles. After 
the picket engagement our forces occupied the village and lay down on their 
arms for the night. The enemy forces, being aroused, quietly moved from 
their camps and surrounded the Federals, and at dawn Saturday morning 
began a fierce attack from houses, cornfields, fences, and from every other 
point of vantage. The Federal forces, so greatly outnumbered, after a 
stubborn resistance of five hours were formed in line by Lieut. Calvin S. 
Moore and Sergt. D. P. Stubblefield and retired in good order to Lexington, 
leaving their dead and wounded in the hands of the Confederates and the 
good-hearted country people, who gave all aid possible to the wounded 
of both armies. The writer was one of the wounded, and left his leg on 
the battlefield. 

From the best information we had, fifty Federal soldiers lost their 
lives in that almost hand-to-hand struggle. The Federal and Confederate 
dead were buried near the center of the village under little mounds almost 
side by side. The friends of the enemy dead erected a nice monument 
to those who died for the lost cause, and I have understood that money 
was raised for a monument to the Union dead, but was lost in some manner 
unknown to me. 

Is it right that the resting place of those fifty Federal soldiers be un- 
marked save by the little mound above them? Would it not look better if 
a $10,000 marble shaft were raised to their memory, with their names 
engraved thereon, saying these men gave their lives for the cause of freedom 
and liberty, that the Nation should be one and undivided? That would 
show to the tourist on the great Ocean-to-Ocean Highway that the Nation 
has not forgotten their supreme sacrifice. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT OF LEXINGTON AND LAFAYETTE COUNTY 


By Henry C. Chiles in the Missouri Grand Lodge Bulletin, May, 1927, 
Trenton, Missouri. 


The settlement of this part of Missouri antedates the admission of 
the Territory to the Union, for in the year 1815 the first settlers came to 
what is now Lafayette county. Gilead Rupe, traditionally the first of 
these early settlers, located himself about two and one-half miles southwest 
of the site of Lexington, in the summer of that year. He “entered” the 
SE}, of sec. 4, the N% of sec. 9, and the NW of sec. 18, all in twp. 50, 
r. 27, on March 30, 1819. The years intervening between the arrival of 
Gilead Rupe and 1840 brought much development to this vicinity. ‘Old 
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Town,” that is the original town of Lexington, was platted in 1822 (filed 
8 April) and before 1840 Lexington had become one of the towns from 
which traders proceeded with their merchandise-laden wagons over the 
Santa Fe Trail to New Mexico. Lexington was an important wholesale 
and retail ‘‘port’”’ on the Missouri River. Fur traders on their way to and 
from the mountains made their rendezvous here, and many persons were 
coming by boat up the “big muddy,” emigrants from the East seeking 
better homes and wider opportunities in the West. The land office was 
located in Lexington, which made it a place of importance in connection 
with the acquisition of Government land. Lexington was 319 miles up 
the river from St. Louis and growing in importance with the river traffic. 
There was of course a postoffice here. The Lexington Express, a newspaper, 
was established in 1840, and provided the news for this and adjoining 
counties. The census of 1840 fixed the population of Lafayette county 
at 6,815. The name of the county was changed from Lillard to Lafayette, 
by the legislature, 1825, in honor of the visit to Missouri of brother General 
Lafayette . Og: rat ele eae 


FOUNDING OF DONIPHAN 


By Dr. John Robert Hume, in the Poplar Bluff Daily Republican, March 
15, 1927. 


At Doniphan there was an Osage town of considerable size, and per- 
haps had been for many years. The best ford on Current river crossed 
here, and there were three old Indian trails, a small portion of one of which 
is still used as a city street, converging at this place. The old Lee Spring, 
around which they camped for ages, and to which the Cherokees attributed 
miraculous healing powers was, and is still here. The Cherokees named 
the town that stood here Niu-tsa-gi, “‘the place up the river.”” I do not 
know the Osage name, but the Osages had a town here before they were 
run out by the victorious Cherokees. 

Doniphan was laid out and named in 1847. Washington Harris, 
who represented the county in the state legislature in 1832, had the county 
site located at what is now Van Buren, and there was continuous warfare 
between the Virginians and Carolinians in this neighborhood and the 
Van Buren folks about moving the county site, and finally the Southerners 
prevailed, and an order of the legislature was made to that effect, and 
John Merrell, John Head, and Martin Sandlin composed a committee 
to locate a site for a ‘“‘seat of justice.” They met at the home of George 
Lee, October 7, 1847, a cabin which stood where the Odd Fellows Hall 
now stands in this city, and proceeded to wrangle about what the place 
should be called and where it should be. I have talked with and taken 
the written story of many of those who were here on that eventful day, 
and have the names of George Lee and his four boys, Abner Ponder and 
Archibald, his brother, both of them newcomers, Willis Dudley and Linzey, 
his 11 year old son who died just a few days ago, and who was a mine of 
pioneer lore, some 20,000 words of which I have preserved over his own 
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signature; Sol Ethridge and John Oeise Reilley. Lem and William Kittrell, 
the Cappses, Eppses, Vandovers, Redfords, Cowherds, Kelleys, Daltons, 
Pulliams, and many others were present, and the war waxed warm as to 
where the town should be. Some wanted it where Fair Dealing now stands. 
They were Head, the Lawsons, and the Beaver Dam contingent. Some 
wanted it at a place on what is now Joe Dalton’s place near the village of 
Ponder, and others, a majority of them, led by Capt. Aden Lowe, later 
to be famous in the Confederate army and to die at Fredericktown, wanted 
it where it was finally located. Votes were taken. According to the 
Dudleys and Ponders various names were proposed, Leesburg, Ponderville, 
Dudleyville, and perhaps others, but no majority could be obtained and 
the three commissioners differed in three different camps, each with a small 
following. They adjourned from the 7th of October to meet at the same 
place on the 17th. At this time the party favoring the present site, to 
whom had been added several others, were strong enough to carry the day, 
and so on the proposition of Capt. Lowe, George Lee, who had donated 32 
acres of land for a townsite, was asked to name the town. It was sup- 
posed and even suggested that he name it for himself, but he had had two 
sons with Col. A. W. Doniphan in his historic expedition to Mexico two 
(one) years before, and was ready, perhaps by previous understanding, 
to again listen to Captain Aden Lowe’s suggestion that the name be given 
in honor of their intrepid commander, and Lee readily assented, so Doni- 
phan was the name, and Lee’s orchard was the site, adjoining the old 
Cherokee camp site of Niu-tsa-gi, October 18. The next day the city 
was surveyed, and Uncle Lindsay Dudley says in his quaint way: “I driv 
the pegs at the corners of the lots and streets and Ade Lowe hope the 
surveyor and Mart Sandlin hilt the pegs while I driv them.” 

In 1847, when the town was laid out, old pioreers said there was an 
old apple orchard where the court house now stands, and in fact this 
writer remembers an old pear tree that stood for years as a mute monu- 
ment to the orchard. Ponder and Dudley said the orchard was probably 
30 years old, as many of the trees were from 12 to 18 inches in diameter. 

Archibald Ponder and Lemuel Kittrell had a store and saloon here 
as early as 1842 and Oeise Reilley had a mill and distillery about a half 
mile south of the cross in the three roads about where the old jail now 
stands. Around the mill and the store was a village of half a dozen houses: 
Lee’s, where the city was organized; ‘“‘old man Driscoll, some kind of 
‘furriner’ who talked like a Yankee,” lived where the Jeff Ponder home stood 
for years; Sol Ethridge lived at the site of the old mill dam of today, and 
Oeise Reilley lived at his mill in the first cabin built west of Cape Girardeau 
near the same place (1802). 


THE BALD KNOBBERS IN MISSOURI 


From the St. Louis Republic, December 30, 1888. 

BS dee Se Taney county, Missouri, is noted as the birthplace of 
Bald Knobism. Early day lawlessness caused the formation of leagues 
for the protection of life and property in this wild country. The regulators 
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first came in prominence when the notorious Frank and Tubal Taylor 
entered the home of a Mr. Dinkinson, in Forsyth, Mo., and murdered 
the inmates. They were captured by the new Law and Order League and 
lynched. Capt. Nat Kinney, who was killed by a follower at Ozark, not 
long since, stood at the head of the organization at that time. 

Christian county, which adjoins Taney, first adopted Bald Knobism 
in 1885 and 1886. Dave Walker was the first leader, and the membership 
soon reached between 300 and 400. Each newcomer to the county was 
invited to join the order, and the majority did so. There was a fearful 
ordeal for the candidate, who, expecting to be inducted into some fraternal 
society composed of neighbors, found himself in the dark recesses of some 
lonely wood or ravine, surrounded by hundreds of masked men, who im- 
posed upon him a blood-curdling obligation, the infraction of which was 
punishable by death. Once in he could never get out and remain in that 
section of the country. 

The first work of the Bald Knobbers to attract attention was the 
Chadwick raid. Chadwick is a small town situated at the terminus of 
the St. Louis and San Francisco extension from Springfield southeast. 
A saloon was started there and utter demoralization ensued. After due 
warning from the Bald Knobbers, which was disregarded, one bright night 
in the summer of 1886, the famous regulators entered Chadwick and 
emptied the liquors belonging to the saloon into the streets. Later on 
this was repeated and the traffic broken up. 

There were numerous visits by the band to petty offenders, but noth- 
ing occurred to attract widespread attention until the Green-Edens 
affair, which terminated in the downfall of Bald Knobism. 

The Green-Edens killing occurred in March, 1887. At a point eight 
miles southeast of Ozark, near the Edens dwelling, John Evans was whipped 
by the Bald-Knobbers for misbehaving in church. Old Nan Edens, a 
friend of Evans, interfered and received four blows with the whip before 
Chief Walker could interfere. This so enraged Edens that he fearlessly 
condemned the Bald Knobbers, and on the night of March 10, 1887, the 
band met to consider Edens’ offences. There were 26 present, and after 
brief deliberation they proceeded to the Edens residence to punish the 
inmates. They were met with resistance and fired several volleys into 
the house, killing William Edens and Charles Green, his brother-in-law, 
and seriously wounding old man Edens. In the melee young Walker 
was shot in the leg. 

The outrage brought about a culmination of public indignation and 
Zoeb Johnson, the fearless sheriff of Christian county, with a picked posse, 
started after the murderers, and within 48 hours had all save Bill Walker 
under arrest. He was captured three weeks later in Douglas county, where 
he had gone for safety. At the time there was no jail in Ozark and the 
prisoners were taken to Springfield, Mo., for safekeeping. A jail was 
promptly built, however, and the Bald Knobbers transferred to Ozark, 
from which place two of their number escaped last night. 
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The first hearing of the Bald Knobber cases was in August, 1887, but 
Chief Walker was not tried until April, 1888. In March, 1887, three of 
the prisoners confessed, so the trial of Dave Walker was merely formal, 
he admitting the assault of the Bald Knobbers on the Edens home, but 
pleading he did not arrive until after the shooting had ceased. 


One of the most peculiar features of Bald Knobism is that the majority 
of the prominent members of the band are devout church members. 
Especially is this true of Chief Walker, who was an exhorter, a temperance 
advocate and a generally devout man. He cannot see yet that the Bald 
Knob regulators were other than champions of the right, who made a fatal 
but unavoidable mistake in the Green-Edens killing. He has insisted 
confidently all along that he would never be hanged. 


KNOXVILLE AND MIRABILE 


By J. P. (Tim) Martin, of Elmira, Missouri, in the Richmond Missourian, 

May 26, 1927. 

Ray and Caldwell counties, prior to the Civil war and the building 
of the Hannibal & St. Joseph (now Burlington) Railroad and the Santa Fe 
branch, had quite a few inland towns. 

Only two of these towns have well survived the railroads—Knoxville 
in Ray county, and Mirabile in Caldwell county, Missouri. 


In the early days, Knoxville, being closer to the Missouri river and 
also on a stage line running from Lexington to Hamilton and Gallatin, 
had the “‘go,”” but when the H. & St.Joe put Cameron on the map, Mirabile 
took on new life and forged ahead—and, today, still leads in some ways, 


Both counties were settled largely by Tennessee, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Virginia and Ohio pioneers—men who were looking for a good 
place to make homes, and knew a good country when they saw it. 

The Bakers, Zimmermans, Mayes, Teegardens, Vanderpools, Kincaids, 


Stones, Hills, McCouns, and others, located around Knoxville in the early 
thirties. 


Later on, the Sloans, Yohos, Jones, Crosses, Frosts, Sackmans, Craw- 
fords, and other early families, put Mirabile on the map. In 1849 
James Wallace built a log house in the timber some three-fourths of a mile 
southwest of town, and supplied the outgoing gold seekers with supplies. 

Dr. W. H. Crawford practiced medicine at Mirabile many years, also 
ran a big general store, a good mill, and a carding machine for making wool 
rolls, adding to the drawing attraction of the village. 

Treat and Alleman of Mirabile did a big business also in general 
merchandise—thrifty Yankees and good business men. 


Mirabile has not grown any for 30 years, but remains practically the 
same in population. The mill ceased to operate some years ago, but a good 
Farmers’ Bank took its place. Today it is one of the outstanding trading 
points for miles around. 
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Three stores, two churches, a bank, a garage, blacksmith shop, barber 
shop, hotel, consolidated school and a set of happy, contented people are 
at Mirabile today. 


But Knoxville was not sleeping all these years; while it never had a 
bank, it has a coal mine, the next thing to a bank, and the biggest hearted 
Scotchman (Hugh Blair) to run it. He is always glad to see you, and you 
can be sure you get your money’s worth of coal. His wit and humor were 
infectious—making you feel good. Major John Grimes, an old pioneer, 
was, in some ways, the father of the Knoxville coal mine. 


GENERAL GRANT IN ST. LOUIS 


From the St. Louis Star, February 23, 1928. 


Good enough to lead the Union army to victory; good enough to be 
president of the United States, U. S. Grant was rejected when he sought 
the appointment of engineer for St. Louis county, a letter unearthed in a 
basement vault of the City Hall reveals. This letter was written September 
15, 1859, and contains Grant’s application for the engineering post, which 
paid $125 a month. 

Why was the application rejected? 


Historical research which followed discovery of the letter discloses 
that some doubt as to his loyalty to the Union cause—the war clouds were 
gathering in 1859—was felt because of his marriage to Julia Dent, daughter 
of Col. Frederick Dent, a plantation owner and sympathizer with the 
cause of slavery. The court voted 3 to 2 against the appointment. 


The letter was found by Henry J. Ruehmkorf, assistant city register» 
who was examining records which have been undisturbed since 1877, when 
they were removed from the old courthouse at Market street and Broadway. 
Attached to it were testimonials as to Grant’s fitness for the position he 
sought. The testimonials were signed by many prominent citizens. 

Scribbled across the face of these documents are remarks, apparently 
made by an exultant Unionist, which records Grant’s subsequent triumphs: 
“Hero of Vicksburg’’ was one remark; another read: ‘‘Lieutenant-general 
of the United States Army, May 20, 1864.” Another: “Captured the 
whole rebel army,” and finally, ‘‘President of the United States, March 4, 
1869.” 


The letter of application reads: 


“Gentlemen: I beg leave to submit myself as an applicant for the 
office of County Engineer, should the office be rendered vacant, and at the 
same time to submit the names of a few citizens who have been kind enough 
to recommend me for the office. I have made no effort to get a large num- 
ber of names nor the names of persons with whom I am not personally 
acquainted. 


“T inclose herewith also a statement from Prof. J. J. Reynolds, who 
was a classmate of mine at West Point, as to qualifications. 
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“Should your honorable body see proper to give me the appointment 
I pledge myself to give the office my entire attention and shall hope to give 
general satisfaction. 

“Very respectfully, 
“Your obt. svt., 
“U. S. GRANT.” 

In his memoirs Dr. Taussig, a member of the county court who voted 
against the Grant application, recalled that the applicant never personally 
called upon members of the court and that Grant rested under the shadow 
of disloyalty cast by his father-in-law, ‘‘an outspoken rebel.’’ (Editor’s 
note: See also Globe-Democrat, same date.) 


“‘RIDDICK’S RIDE”’ 


From the Special Monthly Edition of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Sep- 

tember, 1927. 

Away back in St. Louis’ old French days, tradition has it that our first 
“village school house” was on Pine St., near Main, and that Monsieur 
Jean Baptiste Trudeau was the pedagogue. And next we come to the 
records of history. George Tompkins, later chief justice of the Missouri 
supreme court, conducted in 1808, our first English language school in a 
room on Market St. near 2nd. And all St. Louis public school pupils, 
past, present and future, should know about that historic horseback ride 
of Thomas Fiveash Riddick, after whom the Riddick School was named, 
and what it accomplished for them. In 1806 he was a clerk of the Land 
Claims Commission here. He knew that there was much unclaimed 
“common lands” about St. Louis. Instead of personally profiting by that 
“inside” knowledge he was fired by an enthusiasm for future St. Louis 
schools. He “started an agitation,” we read, to have this unclaimed land 
in the suburbs ‘reserved for the support of schools.” Fearing that land 
speculators might thwart this plan, Riddick rode on horseback, in the midst 
of winter, and at his own expense, to Washington. He secured the passage 
of the desired law. We read that the present Board of Education building 
stands on one of those very pieces of land thus secured for the benefit of 
our schools. In 1842 there were two public schools, one on 4th and the 
other on 6th streets, and six teachers. In 1854, there were 25 schools and 
72 teachers, and our first high school was being erected at 15th and Olive 
St., then the extreme ‘‘west end.” Another historic fact of note: The 
first kindergarten in the United States was established in our city by Miss 
Susan Blow, in 1873. 

St. Louis has always been famed for its public school system, and its 
school architecture. Educators have come here from all over the world 
to study our school system, which includes teachers’ colleges, senior and 
junior high schools, and schools of all grades. It also includes schools for 
cripples, for the deaf, classes for the semi-sighted and for the tubercular. 
There are schools for the juvenile court’s wards, and classes in the city 
hospital and other civic institutions. Also numerous special schools, 
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and night schools for old and young. Space does not permit a summary 
of our many other schools, and our famous institutions of higher learning 
at this time. Meanwhile, when the September school bells are about to 
begin ringing, this bit of ‘“‘thumbnail’’ St. Louis scholastic history is timely. 


DONIPHAN’S RECEPTION BY MISSOURIANS IN 1847 


From the Springfield Leader, December 12, 1918. 


The welcome which is planned for General Pershing, when that dis- 
tinguished Missourian returns from France, recalls to the pioneer residents 
of Springfield the reception that was accorded Col. Alexander Doniphan 
who led 900 Missourians from Independence, Mo., to Mexico and back 
during the war with Mexico in 1847. 


The late John P. Campbell, father of Mrs. Sarah R. Owen, who lives 
south of the city, was one of the prominent members of the victorious 
expeditionary force. Mr. Campbell and other Missourians assisted in 
financing the expedition when for some reason or another it failed to re- 
ceive the government backing. Mr. Campbell acted as an interpreter for 
Col. Doniphan and other officers of the expedition, having been a trader 
in Texas. In this way he had become accustomed to the language of the 
Mexicans and was able to be of great service. In the battle of Monterey, 
Mr. Campbell and other members of the expedition who were not attached 
directly to the regiment were sworn into the service by Col. Doniphan. 
The traders and teamsters joined forces with the soldiers and routed the 
Mexicans. 


The regiment of Col. Doniphan was organized at Fort Leavenworth 
in June. It departed soon afterward for New Mexico. In August the 
second Missouri regiment was organized by Col. Sterling Price. The 
Greene county history records that there were more volunteers for other 
expeditions than could be accepted. 

In June, 1847, the returning army arrived in St. Louis, where the 
men were mustered for discharge. 


Senator Benton made a great speech at the banquet given to Colonel 
Doniphan and his men upon their arrival. Colonel Doniphan responded 
in a ‘‘modest, yet graphic address, in which he ascribed his great success 
and good fortune which continually attended his expedition to the bravery 
and conduct of his soldiers, rather than to his own generalship,” as recorded 
by John J. Hughes, historian of the expedition. 

The same authority informs us that for months succeeding the return 
of the Missouri Volunteers, sumptuous dinners, banquets and _ balls, 
tables loaded with delicate viands, and the richest wines, were everywhere 
spread to do them honor, as if thereby to compensate, in some measure, 
for past hardships and the immense toil and peril which they had experi- 
enced. 

Undoubtedly the greatest reception given anywhere to Colonel Doni- 
phan and his men, was the great barbecue at Independence, July 29, 1847. 
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The citizens of Independence felt that the war with Mexico was their war, 
inasmuch as their town marked the outfitting point for caravans over 
the Santa Fe Trail. The army had gone out over this trail; Company A 
had been recruited at Independeace and it won its alphabetical distinction 
by being the first company to arrive at the rendezvous. 

The first fruits of our war with Mexico was the annexation of New 
Mexico to the United States. Independence took a parental interest in 
Santa Fe, the capital of the new addition to our country. There was the 
famous trail connecting the two towns as though they were immediate 
neighbors. Hence the welcome extended at Independence to Doniphan 
and his men was more elaborate than the welcome of any other town or 
city. 

The barbecue was attended by five thousand people, an unprecedented 
assemblage in a country so sparsely populated. The festivities were held 
in the spacious Woods pasture immediately north of the present location 
of the Chicago & Alton depot. A number of oxen and sheep were roasted 
over the fires in the deep trenches dug four or five days previously. Farm- 
ers came forty or fifty miles to attend, the trip occupying three days and 
nights, as they traveled on horseback or in primitive conveyances. 

The speech of welcome was made by S. H. Woodson. Hughes says 
that “‘a thrilling and stirring response was made by Colonel Doniphan.” 
Not a sentence of his address has been preserved. But the sensation of 
the day was provided by the women of Independence, who were anxious 
to testify their respect for the hero of Sacramento. It was a laurel wreath 
with which the hero was crowned. 


AN EARLY MISSOURI SENATOR 


From an old clipping. No date. 

Imposing ceremonies occurred at Cape Girardeau on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 28, 1897, which rescued a pioneer statesman from oblivion. The 
remains of ex-Senator Alexander Buckner, who died June 6, 1833, were 
disinterred at the Looney farm, five miles south of Jackson, in Cape 
Girardeau county, and reinterred in the old city cemetery, by a delegation 
of the Grand Lodge of F. and A. Masons of Indiana, consisting of Grand 
Master Niblack and William H. Smythe, grand secretary, assisted by Past 
Grand Master M. C. Crawford of Illinois. An appropriate address com- 
memorative of the life and public services of this pioneer lawyer, states- 
man, and citizen was delivered by Hon. Louis Houck of Cape Girardeau 
at the cemetery. Grand Master Niblack and Past Grand Master Craw- 
ford also delivered able addresses. A large concourse of people was present 
and the Masonic fraternity of surrounding towns were well represented. 
An imposing monument has been erected, with the following inscription: 

‘Alexander Buckner, Born in Kentucky in 1785; Died in Missouri 

June 6, 1833. President of the Convention and First Grand Master 

of Masons of the State of Indiana. Elected and installed January 

12, 1818. United States Senator from Missouri at the time of his 
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death. Erected by the Grand Lodge of F. and A. Masons of the 

State of Indiana, A. D. 1897, A. L. 5797.” 

In 1831 Mr. Buckner was elected U. S. Senator, defeating David 
Barton. On the death of Mr. Buckner the then Governor, Daniel Dunkin, 
appointed Lewis F. Linn, who served as Senator until his death at Ste. 
Genevieve, October 3, 1843, 
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